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LYMAN ABBOTT, Eprror. 
THE OUTLOOK. 


The latest phase of the chronic suppressed war 
between labor and capital is the telegraph operators’ 
strike. At noon of last Thursday they left their 
instruments, in most of the great centers. Whether 
the strike is sufliciently general to be effective re- 
mains to be seen. The company evidently hope to 
supply the great centers with hands from the coun- 
try offices, and gradually fill the country offices with 
new hands, It is certainly sufficiently general to oc- 
casion great inconvenience to the public. The opera- 
tors, who are an intelligent body of men, and who 
have won public respect by their peaceful methods, 
their respectful presentation of their case, and the 
patience with which they have endured the very 
cavalier treatment to which they have been subjected 
by the Western Union Company, present their case 
to the public in a well-expressed appeal. They de- 
mand that when extra work is required on Sunday 
it shall receive extra pay. Right. They demand 
that when women do the same work as men they 
shall receive the same wages. Right. They demand 
a reduction of hours of labor to eight hours’ day 
work and seven hours’ night work, and cite Mr. Will- 
iam Orton, late President of the Western Union, to 
the effect that six hours’ continuous labor in teleg- 
raphy is as much as can be performed without injury 
to health ; and they demand an increase of pay of 
fifteen per cent., on the ground that while the profits 
of the business have steadily increased, the pay of 
the operators has been steadily diminished, not by 
_ any general order, but by successive reductions in 
individual cases, It is said en behalf of the company 
that the reduction in hours and increase in pay would 
cost the company $1,500,000. This is nothing to 
the purpose. That money is worth just as much to 
the operators as to the stockholders. Whether it 
fairly vbelongs to the labor or to the capital we shall 
not undertake to say ; but there ought to be some 
method of determining that question less expensive 
to the community than such a war as this, which 
impairs every telegraph wire in the country and in 
Oanada, 


This strike is likelv to raise some interesting and 
important legal questions. The Western Union 
Company | have given notice that messages are to be 
taken subject to delay and to mailing if necessary. 


The Supreme Court of this State has held that a 
. railroad corporation must receive and carry freights, 
that it is a public servant, created and given large 
powers for the public benefit, and that a general 
strike of its employees does not and cannot excuse it 
for neglect to do that public service for which it was 
created. It must pay whatever wages are necessary 
to enable it to do its business promptly, efficiently, 
and well. The same reasoning applies to the tele- 
graph companies; and we hope, if the strike con- 
tinues, to see the courts asked to apply it. Ifa 
telegraph company can stop its business whenever 
it likes, not only all its operators, but the entire com- 
munity, is wholly at its mercy. A special United 
States law which gives telegraph companies certain 
special privileges requires them to give government 
business a privrity and to transact it with dispatch, 
the penalty for every neglect being not less than 
$100 nor more than $1,000. This applies only to 
government business, however, which the companies 
can undoubtedly continue to carry on. The strike 
is certain to give increased impetus to two move- 
ments; one the special movement in favor of the 
government acquiring the telegraph lines and carry- 
ing on the telegraph business in connection with the 
post-.ffice, as in Great Britain; the other the more 
general movement in favor of bringing all corpora- 
tions under more strict governmental control, and 
compelling them to submit questions at issue between 
themselves and their employees, as to wages, etc., to 
arbitration. The public ought not to allow its tele- 
graphic communications to be interrupted until such 
a battle as the present cau be fought out between 
the laborer and the capitalist ; and to prohibit a strik> 
by the laborer, as the ‘‘ Evening Post’ proposes, 
would be to give the capitalist absolute power to fix 
wages. The strike is a barbaric method of redress ; 
but the way to prevent it is to invent a better 
method. 


The political year in Germany is contemporaneous 
with the sessions of the German Reichstag and the 
Prussian Landtag; both of these bodies have now 
adjourned and brought to an end the long discussions 
which have characterized a season singularly devoid 
of results. Just now Germary is in the thick ofa 
reactionary movement under the control of the allied 
Conservative and Clerical parties, with Bismarck 
as the master spirit; both legislative bodies have 
in the main followed his dictation, and have shown a 
degree of subserviency such as Germany has not 
seen in recent years. The Falk laws, which were 
passed ten years ago amid general applause, are now, 
as our readers know, practically annulld; for ten 
years Bismarck found his chief support in carrying 
through measures for strengthening theempire in the 
National Liberals, but he has now thrown them over 
and reversed his policy at a vital point for the sake of 
winning the Clericals. Almost every liberal measure 
introduced during the recent sessions was defeated, 
and, what is still worse, as marking the temper of 
both bodies, the defeats were accompanied with a 
bitterness and intensity of feeling between the parties 
which must discourage those who hope for the prog- 
ress of constitutional liberty in Germany. Old 
party ties have been dissolved amid bitter recrimina- 
tions, and this decomposition of parties is the only 
hopeful feature in the situation ; it is likely to be the 
prelude of a new organization of German political 
life, and one more fruitfal of lasting results. 


M. Waddington has succeeded M. Tissot as French 
Ministerto England. Hehas the double advantage of 
being half Englishman and wholly Protestant. Heis 
the son of a wealthy English cotton-spinner who es- 
tablished large cotton-spinning works in France and 
became a naturalized French citizen. He has been 
Prime Minister, and his administration was honor- 
able, cautious, and conservative ; bunt, like all ad- 
ministrations in changeable France, a brief one, 
His appointment is significant because it indicates 
@ purpose on the part of the French administration 


to pursue a conciliatory policy toward England. 
No further information has been as yet received 
respecting the somewhat extraordinary proceedings 
of the French admiral in his bombardmert of 
Tamatave, Madagascar, and his treatment of English 
and other residents at that time.- The prospect of 
a war between France and China is not so imminent 
as it was. The French Foreign Minister, M. Chal- 
lemet Lacour, is apparently beginning to learn that 
he must go a little more slowly in his foreign affairs 
cr he will have more wars on his hands than he can 


well attend to. 


Almost simultaneously with England’s decision that 
she will have no tunnel under the Eaglish Channel to 
connect England with the Continent, France ard 
Spain begin negotiations for the construction of a 
channel under the Straits of Gibraltar, connecting 
Europe and Africa. The value of this as a com- 
mercial undértaking we do not appreciate ; unless it 
should operate to develop a civilization, life, and 
commerce in Africa which are now almost wholly 
lacking in the Dark Continent. 


The cholera is still spreading in Egypt, theugh it 


has not yet appeared beyond the boundaries of that _ 


country. The panic has been followed by the 
disease in Cairo and Alexandria. The English gov- 
ernment alone of the European governments appears 
to be net apprehensive of its further extension. 
Spain, France, and Italy are taking stringent and it 
is to be hoped successful measures to prevent the 
disease from crossing the Meditereanean. The best 
medical authorities assure us that there is but little 
danger of its — in the — States this 


season, 


There is no subject whidls has aroused greater in- 
terest and provoked greater divergence of opinion 
among earnest Christian workers than the wisdom 
of encouraging and employing a special class of 
itinerant preachers—generally known as evangelists 
—to go from place to place to stir up the churches 
and by special and extraordinary efforts to bring 
into the churches, or, at least, under direct Chris- 
tian influences, the non-church goers who consti- 
tute so considerable an element of every town and 
city population. 
tainly existed in all forms of church order, and in all 
ages of the church. There are indications of their 
existence in the apostolic churches ; the preaching 
friars were among the most satenworthy and effective 
instruments for the spread of the Roman Catholic 
faith in the Middle Ages; Methodism originally 
was, as an organism, wholly an order of itinerant 
evangelists, proposed by Mr. Wesley as supple- 
mental to the regula § order of the teaching clergy ; 
aud the great West owes its first evangelization far 
more to Tr efforts of this description, of a 
somewhat irregular sort, than to stated preach- 
ing by settled” te permanent pastors. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who is the ecclesiastical head 
of the Church of England, has recently advocated 
the revival of this itinerant ministry by the ordina- 
tion of special clergy to be devoted wholly to this 


work. While he was still Bisnop of Truro he at — 


tached to his cathedral two such missionaries, and 
was so impressed with the result that he now pro- 
poses to carry out the system on a larger scale by 
detailing a special body of effective preachers for an 
itinerant ministry in every diocese. In this he is 
borne out by the success of the Koman Catholic 
missions, which are as truly evangelistic and itiner- 
ant as are the labors of Mr. Dwight L. Moody, 
with this difference, that the evangelists are selected 
for their work by the church, and distinctly and 
officially recognized by it as a part of its machin 
ery. It would be curious if the conservative Charch 
of Eagland should establish in a permanent 
and with the stamp of ecclesiastical authority, this 

phase of Christian labor among medern Protestant 
churches. Any system which would give official 


Such special workers have cer-— 
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whole history of jurisprudence bearing upon it, He 


- Jt is a battle in which there is no final defeat to 
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approbation to the evangelist, and make that appro- 
bation a condition of his standing and therefore suc- 
oegs in the church, would do something, and perhaps 
much, to relieve the present unauthorized, irregular, 
and spasmodic evangelistic preaching of that which 
has been moat objectionable in it. 


“ WHY NOT? 

YOUNG man in this city had been several 
years attempting to build up a law practice ; 
he had a slight acquaintance in the city, he was not 
naturally of a very social nature, and he had very 
little faculty of bringing himself to the notice of in- 
fiuential men. The work that had come to him had 
been done faithfully, but the stream was a shallow 
one, and seemed as likely to dry up as to deepen. 
The young lawyer became discourag 3d, and began to 
question whether he had not make a mistake in 
choosing a profession, and even to fear that his life 
would be a failure. Just at this time a friend, also a 
dJawyer, wh°? was going into the country for the sum- 
mer, invited him to occupy the house which his 
family were about to leave. Glad to have more 
commodious quarters at a reduced expense, he ac- 
cepted the invitation, and found among his friend’s 
possessions a large and valuable law library. It so 
happened that he had in his hands at this time a 
case on appeal to one of the higher courts ; he had 
nothing else to do, and the library was close ‘at hand, 
and he spent the summer in a study of the case so 
thorough and painstaking that he mastered the 


expected very little profit from it, but he had the 
satisfaction of doing a piece of work artistically and 
ideally well. 

Autumn came in due time, and with it the argu- 
ment of the case in question. It is a common saying 
among lawyers that cases are oftener won in the 
office than in the court-room. The young lawyer 
showed himself a thorough master of his case, and 
presented it with such clearness, simplicity, and 
vigor that he held the attention of the judges to the 
very close. One of- these judges had already de- 
cided to leave the bench and return to general 
practice ; the argument of the youpg mav arrested 
his attention, and resulted in a letter suggesting an 
interview. That summer's work bore fruit in a part- 
nership in a leading law firm and in a prastice which 
is to day among the most lucrative and influential in 
the city. 

This bit of bistory from actual life is repeated here 
as an illustration of a fact, which men are apt to for- 
get in their moments of discouragement, that every 
life has its opportunity. At some time or other 
along the road, very likely at its hardest and dreari- 
est point, success stands with outstretched hand. 
She is rarely discerned at the moment, but the man 
who uses every opportunity as if it were the great 
opportunity of his life is sure not to miss the crowr 
when it is offered because its jewels are covered. 
Life is full of vicissitndes, changes, and discourage- 
ments; it is also full of rewards, prizes, and oppor- 
tunities. These come often at the end of a long 
course of discipline and patience; but to every true 
worker in one form or another they do come at last. 


those who strive lawfu'ly ; a race in which no wreaths 
are lost to those who run faithfully. . 

If you are at the point of discouragement and are 
beginning to lose heart, think of the host of men 
who have plucked success out of the jaws of failure. 
Your hour of triumph will come in due time: work 
and wait. 


DANGER TO THE FAMILY. 
T is the home, far more than school and college, 
than Protestant religion or free Parliament, 
that has made England the nursing mother of mod- 
ern civilization. No school system, however broad ; 
no rational government, however strong ; no church | 
life, however zealous, can compensate for the lack 
of pure, peaceful, and perfpanent homes, For the 
home is the natural kindergarten preparing for all 
future education, the primary commonwealth teach- 
ing the first lessons in self government, God’s ap- 
pointed wicket-gate of entrance upon a natural, 
healthy, Christian life. It creates a desire for 
knowledge, without which the school cannot edu- 
cate ; it forms a habit of obedience, without which 
the State is a despotism or a mob; it cultivates 
the elements of faith and love, without which re- 
ligion is superstition and cruelty. A nation without 
homes is on the high road to ignorance, irreligion, 
-and anarchy. And there are silent, subtle, and 


powerful influences in America working to destroy 
honie life. 


1. Reacting sential the Roman Catholic doctrine 
that marriage is a sacrament, void unless blessed by 
the church, Protestantism announced the dangerous 
doctrine that it is simply a civil contract. The par- 
ties who are competent to make a contract are 
equally competent to unmake it. From the doe- 
trine that marriage is simply a partvership naturally 
followed the doctrine that the partners may dissolve 
it at will ; then, that either party may apply to the 
courts for a dissolution and a division of the property— 
that is, the children. What secession is to the na- 
tion, divorce is to the family. If the nation is a 
mere compact of States, any State may dissolve it; 
if the family is a mere compact of individuals, either 
individual may dissolve it. The result is the 
same in both cases—death. The multiplicity of 
divorces is no mere local disease, but a Prot- 
estant epidemic; divorces have been steadily 
increasing in number in every Protestant State 
in Europe as well as in America. Men marry 
experimentally. In a few of the States mar- 
riage is still for life; in more of them it is for 
good behavior ; in several of them it is only for the 
pleasure of the parties. The false doctrine that 
‘* marriage is a civil contract’ has brought forth its 
fruit. It has taken some years to ripen. We have 
not yet quite got back to Roman morals; but in 
Connecticut and Indiana it is as easy and almost as 
cheap to get a divorce as to get married ; the courts 
cut the marriage knots almost as fast as the ministers 
can tie them ; and if the Samaritan woman had only 
been a Puritan she would not have blushed to be 
told that she had had five husbands; the allowance 
would not have been extraordinary. Facility of 
divorce was for a time impeded by the fact that some 
States refused to recognize divorces obtained across 
the border. But the legal principle has been recently 
laid down, and wedo not question that it is reasonable 
as well as legal, that the courts of every State must 
recognize as valid the judgments legally ‘pronounced 
by the tribunals of any other State. The dissatisfied 
partner in New York State has now, therefore, only 
to cross into New Jersey or Connecticut to get his 
partnership dissolved, and the New York courts 
recognize the dissolution. In short, under this 
principle of the ‘‘ comity of the States,” the marriage 
laws of the nation are not more strict than those of 
the loosest States. 

2. While divorces are multiplying marriage is mad2 
more difficult. Education has developed wants more 
rapidly than it has developed the means of satisfying 
them. Who in America any louger believes in Paul's 
doctrine, ‘‘ Having food and raiment, let us be there- 
with content”? With all our ‘‘ higher education,” 
what school or college teaches the lesson Paul 
acquired in his prison at Rome, ‘‘I have learned, in 
whatsoever state I am, therewith to be content” ? 
Who reads the ‘‘Shepherd of Salisbury Piain”’ ? 
Our boys and girls are taught everything—except 
self-denial. Our young birds do not know how to 
build their own nest together, and make the very 
season of nest-building a season of merry song and 
joyous flight. There are many and blessed excep- 
tions; but in innumerable instances American edu- 
cation unfits for the commonplaces of American life, 
The girl who has learned French, music, and draw- 
ing, and perhaps Latin, Greek, and mathematics, 
is reluctant to descend to the chemistry of the kitchen 
and the engineering of the parlor and the bedroom ; 
and the boy who has studied in college no problem 
half so hard as how he can get the greatest number 
of ‘‘cuts” with the smallest number of demerits is 
loath to exchange the selfish freedom of his errant 
life for one in which he can win the joys of love only 
at the cost of self-denial. So he waits unmarried 
until he can earn enough to hire all service both for 
himself and his wife ; marriage is belated ; and its chief 
joy, that of mutual service and sacrifice, is thrown 
away altogether for the meaner pleasure of a life of 
self-indulgence, if notof luxury, ‘The clerk, the sales- 
map, the mechanie—men of intelligence, with a hope 
aud w future before them—earn from $12 to $30 a 
week, This is enough to live on, with economy and 
industry ; it is not enough to live on unless both hus- 
band aud wife are care-takers and home-workers. 

8. The same causes which lead todelayed marriage 
lead to childless homes. Children are no longer 
counted a blessing from the Lord; and the Hebrew 


text, ‘‘ Happy the man that hath his quiver full of 


them,” is cited only as a jest. It used to be almost 


an Obloquy to be without children ; it is now in some 
circlés almost an obloquy to have them. Our New 
England homes often sent forth ten, twelve, dr four- 


teen children ; the same roof now barely shelters two 
or'three. A ‘large fainily in & cultured ‘American 
home is a rare exception. Infanticide is a crime so 


common that nothing but its exceptional mongtros- 
ity prevents it from being almost respeotable. 
Family physicians are constantly called in to prevent 
the coming of new life into the world ; and that they 
do not often comply is due far more to the ethies of 
the profession than to the morals of their patrons. 
Lack of education is partly responsible for this; men 
who are little above the brutes in power of self-con- 
trol marry for lust rather than for love, without 
either the necessary preparation or the intention to 
assume the duties of fatherhood. The ‘‘ higher 
education ”’ is partly responsible ; the minds of our 
girls have been educated at the expense of their 
bodies ; and they shrink from the responsibilities, 
the cares, the inconveniencies, and the pains of ma- 
ternity, because physical development and accom- 
panying strength and courage have not kept pace 
with nervous and brain development and social and 
intellectual culture. We educate our children to be 
artists, and musicians, and teachers, and doctors, and 
nurses, and even lawyers and Jyceum teachers; but 
we dare not tell our sons and daughters that God 
intended them to be parents, and train them for that 
which is their highest and noblest calling. 

4. The migration from the country to the towns 
and cities, the relative decrease of rural population 
and increase of urban population, and the conse- 
quent gregarious herding of Americans in close 
quarters, is destructive of home atmosphere. No 
man has an ideal home until he has a roof of his own, 
and some ground about it. But even a roof of his 
own is not in the wildest dream of the most vision- 
ary of the average city resident. He huddles his 
family together in a few rooms in a tenemont; or 
he hires a flat; or he ‘‘ boards ;” or he ‘‘ stops” 
at a hotel. The flat constitutes an apology for 
a home; the boarding-houses, the tenement, and 
the hotel do not even remotely suggest one, Chil- 
dren brought up under such circumstances do 
not know what the word home means. Imagine the 
‘* Cotter’s Saturday Night” transferred to a tenement 
house near Tompkins Square; or to the almost 
equally crowded though luxurious tenement called a 
‘*hotel” on Fifth Avenue. The quiet, the privacy, | 
the sacred restfulness, the harbor-like qualities, the 
very integrity of the home, are wholly lost. The 
average city life in America comes as near home life 
as an aviary in a museum does toa village/of nests 
in a grove. There is still mating, and breeding, and 
some singing ; for nature will assert itself. But the 
joyousness, the liberty, the individuality of the home 
nest are all wanting. 

5. Even in the rural districts, especially in the 
far West, there is a tendency—not yet, perhaps, 
largely developed, yet sufficiently so to be ominous— 
toward a homeless civilization. In America the 
farmer has heretofore owned and cultivated his farm ; 
the home has been the center from which he went 
out in the morning, to which he returned at night. 
The introduction of agricultural machinery, the con- 
centration of capital in the purchase of enormous 
farms worked by gangs of itinerant laborers under a 
superintendent, changing the conditions of agriculture 
into those of a manufacturing or a mining industry, 
threaten to produce in the great wheat fields of the 
West a condition little more conducive to family life 
and development than that of the cotton plantations 
of the South before the war. We pride ourselves on 
the fact that we have farms of 1,000, 10,000, 100,- 
000 acres, owned by one man, plowed, cultivated, 
and harvested by steam; we forget that where, under 
former conditions, there would have been a hundred 
quiet, happy, rural homes there is now one superin- 
tendent’s dwelling and ashifting corps of tramps, 
homeless wanderers, Jacks-on-shore, This is, indeed, 
but one phase of that rapidly increasing concentra- 
tion of wealth which is to.day America’s greatest 
danger, as the diffusion of wealth has been in the 
past America’s greatest blessing. Every enormous 
fortune means a wide-spread poverty. Every palace 
swallows up hundreds of humble homes. 

Such are some of the perils which threaten the 
home in the United States. The remedy is not to 
be found in any one specific, as, for example, in new 
and more strinzent divorce laws. It must be looked 
for in wise legislation, but still more in moral agita- 
tion ; in a truer conseption of marriage as no mere civil 
contract, but a divine ivstitution, old as the human 
race and sacred as God's own nuptial benediction can 
wake it; in greater simplicity of living and greater 
capacity of self-denial in the commonplaces of daily 
life; in a revival of a healthy love for nature and a 
distaste for the gregarious herding together in tene- 
ments, hotels, and restaurants ; in a better physical 
education for both men and women—an educa . 
which will have for its aim not lees a happy home 
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than financial success or social brilliancy ; and in such 
changes in legislation as will check that concentra- 
tion of wealth which our legislation, fashioned by the 
insane haste to get rich, has done so much to stimu- 
late. 

The Christian Union is constitutionally and habit- 
ually hopeful for the future of our country and of 
the race, But this hope must be justified, not by 
shutting our eyes to evils that threaten, but by 
being watchful to perceive, courageous to grapple, 
and strong to vanquish every foe that threatens 
public welfare. And there are no greater dangers to 
the commonwealth than those which threaten the 
integrity and perpetuity of the family. We are not 
in this article so much concerned to point out reme- 
dies as to indicate that there are dangers, that they 
are real and great, and that there is no question 
which so much deserves the serious attention of all 
thoughtfal persons as the question of the family. 


WORK AND PLAY. 


HE Christian Union has spoken for vacations for 
wives, for employees, for working people; it 
speaks now for the vacation imperatively needed by 
students, thinkers, and all workers with heart and 
brain ; a vacation taught by nature and enforced by the 
laws of physical and mental life. Dr. Bushnell has 
written, in his rich meditative vein, of Work and Play, 
and shown that work is the condition of a lower and 
restricted life, and play the condition of an uncon- 
fined and liberated life. God’s work, he says, is 
essentially play, since it is not performed as a task, 
a necessity, ora duty, but as the free and spon- 
taneous outgoing of the divine nature rejoicing in its 
strength. All great original work has this divine 
spontaneity and freedom ~n it; Shakespeare will 
meditate long before the scenery of the ‘‘ Tempest” 
lies clear and beautiful in his imagination, but when 
the hour of construction comes.all sense of work has 
vanished ; it is now the play of a mind sporting with 
the elements of human life. All work ought to have 
this element of freedom and joy running through it 
like a fertilizing stream ; without it, work becomes 
what it is to so many—wearisome drudgery. 

But how is work to be kept free and joyous? By 
reasonable respites and pauses of idleness. Nature 
can never be imposed upon ; she will reward intelli- 
gent labor ‘with due returns, but she will not be 
driven or hurried ; exhausted fields and deserted 
countries are her answer to forced growth or over- 
production. No such worker anywhere in the range 
of our knowledge as the, aud yet how methodically 
she takes her rest! Month after month, when her 
yearly toil is harvested, she lies in deep slumber. 
No greed of gain or lust of speculation can disturb 
the repose of her autumnal revery or the silence. of 
her wintry sleep; even the birds are banished, that 
they may not break her rest. And the result is an 
immortality of fertility and beauty, recurring sum- 
mers redolent of flower and resonant of bird, with 
never a sign of weariness, a trace of exhaustion, or 
a touch of decay. Fields are perennially green and 
skies perpetually biue about men and women whosap 
the fountains of their strength and become old and 
outworn before their time in the very presence of 
eternal youth. Repose of spirit, recurring periods 
of absolute rest, are as necessary for the hearts and 
minds of men avd women as for the fields and 
meadows. 

Those who think that work is the highest or only 
form of activity have still to learn the secret of the 
most fruitful living. We talk loosely of the creations 
of poetry and the creations of art, but in any accu- 
rate statement there is no such thing as a creation of 
any kind from the brain or hand of man; the great- 
est brain is only a more subtle chemist breathing 
upon the invisible writing of God and making it 
legible ; the most cunning hand of art only brings 
out of the stone the image that is already there. 
Men are interpreters of the world in which they 
live, discoverers of its laws, revealers of its secrets, 
singers of its melodies, The scientist like Spencer, 
whose thought strives for, universal empire, is in his 
highest achievement only a great organizer of facts 
already existing, a formulator of laws which guided 
the vast processes of nature through untold centuries 
before he traced them out; the poet like Browning 
only reproduces in striking dramatic forms the hu- 
man character he discovers in old Italian cities or in 
busy modern life ; the engineer like Roebling spans 
the highway of a world’s commerce not by creating ' 
an ethereal structure hung in mid-air, but by build- 
ing solidly and massively as nature has taught him : 
he has only learned a little more than his fellows of 
the secrets of iron and stone; he only knows a little 


more thoroughly than they the laws that govern the 
moving, almost breathing, mass of wire and cable. 

The secrets of the hidden power and knowledge of 
the universe are not revealed to slaves and drudges ; 
they come to the open mind and heart, they are the 
prize of hours of quiet brooding. Like streams that 
become the motive power of great indurtries, they are 
born in the wild freedom of mountain ranges or in the 
seclusion of forest depths, and lend themselves to 
regular toil only when they have deepened and 
widened by the nourishment of many tributaries. 
The germs of great thoughts are born in men who go 
apart to receive them ; there is no condition so 
fruitful to the thoughtful man as that which ties his 
hands and liberates his brain. 

There is no hardship in true work; it is as far 
removed from drudgery as is the free movement of 
clouds in the upper air from the cheap imitations of 
sky scenery on the stage of the theater. True work 
has something of play init; it is the joyous over- 
flow of a full nature, the natural outgoing of a heart 
that cannot contain its own life but must find 
speech for itself in manifold activities. It is only 
when we drive ourselves after the natural impulse is 
spent, when we urge ourselves to the task after the 
joy of it is gone, that work becomes monotonous, and 
then wearisome, and finally dangerous. Working 
days are spent in dealing with human adaptions and 
means, and in perfecting human skills ; vacation days 
ought to be spent in unbroken fellowship with the 
divine truth and beauty. They are the recurring 
Sabbaths which leave an open road heavenward 
through our years of toil. 


AN EXPLANATION. 


SUBSCRIBER of The Christian Union, the 

tone of whose letter indicates that he is prob- 
ably a Congregationalist, wants us to explain ‘* why 
it is that, whereas if a Baptist body reject from the 
pastoral office and their fellowship a man who be- 
lieves in and professes to encourage infant baptism, 
or a Presbyterian body a man who refuses to accept 
ruling elders, or an Episcopal church a man who 
does net accept Episcopacy, nobody ever thinks of 
launching out upon the individual case of rejection 
as an instance of narrow-mindedness, or old-fogyism, 
least of all the religious papers of the denomination 
itself ; if, on the other hand, a Congregational council 
declines to install a man who does not accept infant 
baptism, or who believes anything whatever, or does 
not believe anything whatever, leading secular papers 
and leading Congregational or other religious papers 
begin immediately to cry out against the bigotry and 
ivjastice of the thing ?” 

The reason appears to us tolerably obvious ; though 
what they should cry out against is rather the incon- 
sistency than the mere narrow mindedness or old- 
fogyism of the refusal. The Episcopalians claim 
that the church is a historic body descended in regu- 
lar line from the Apostles ; the Presbyterians that it is 
a definite organism with a historic body of theology 
formulated in the Westminster Confession ; the Bap- 
tists that it is composed of those who have exercised 
faith in Jesus Christ and been immersed in token of 
theirfaith. These views may be antiquated, or un- 
scriptural, or narrow; but there is clearly nothing 
inconsistent in the refusal of those who hold them to 
recognize as a minister of the church one who in the 
first case refuses to recognize the Episcopacy, or in 
the second to accept the Confession, or in the third 
to recognize only immersed believers as church 
members. The Oongregationalists, on the other 
hand, do once for all proclaim all these positions 
to be unscriptural and narrow—narrower, at all 
events, than the New Testament. They declare 
that any persons who hold loyally to Jesus 
Christ as a divine and authoritative Lord and 
Master and an all-sufficient Saviour have a right 
to organize themselves for Christian work and 
worship, and that such an organization, if in 
spirit and purpose it is loyal to Jesus Christ, is a 
Christian church. Sach a body of Christians cannot 
refuse ministerial recognition to a successful preacher 
of the gospel such as Mr. G, F. Pentecost because 
he does not believe in infant baptism; or such as 
Dr. R. 8S. Storrs because he does believe in a lit- 
urgy; or such as Dr, William R. Taylor because 
he believes in ruling elders; or such as Dr. R. R. 
Meredith because he does not believe in the West- 
minster doctrine of unconditional election—without 
belying their fundamental principles and profes- 
sions, and therefore subjecting themselves justly to 
a charge of narrowness inconsistent with the doctrine 
which gives them their right to exist as an independ- 
ent denomination ; namely, the doctrine that love, 


not bishops, nor a formulated creed, nor a carefully 
defined ritual, is the bond of perfectness, and loyalty 


and fidelity to Christ are the only conditions of ad- 


mission to that church of Christ which is his body. 
We have only to add that in our jadgment any 
council who approved as a preacher one ‘‘ who does 


‘not believe anything in particular ” would be a very 


useless piece of ecclesiastical machinery—and some- 
thing worse. No man is fit to be a teacher on any 
subject unless he has clear, definite, and positive con- 
victions ; and no man is worthy to be approved as a 
Christian teacher unless these convictions not only 
include but center around a profound faith in Jesus 
Christ as the world’s Saviour from sin and its conse- 
quences, here and hereafter. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


The ‘* Nation,” which furnishes its readers with numerous 
die quisitions and speculations on social sffairs, often purely 
fanciful but always entertaining, has lately expounded the 
evolution of the American summer resort. The germ of a 
summer resort is generally a farm-house, to which some 
family of small means or eccentric tastes are admitted at a 
very moderate cost per week by a reluctant farmer. At the 
end of the. season, his outlay in money having been slight, 
the host finds himself with a considerable sum in hand, and, 
comparing the profits of the boarding seasen with those of 
the farm, his doubtful experiment becomes something like a 
settled purpose; he takes a few more families next year, 
advertises, draws within his establishment a few well-known 
persons whose names he can use, enlarges the old house, 
adds a dining-room and half a dozen small roums, engages & 
cook, and sets up a register in the front parlor, which be- 
comes a kind of cffice. The following year a neighbor fol- 
lows his example; the next year there are two or three more 
boarding-houses, with a livery stable, an ice-cream store, 
possibly a emall church. In the meantime the rivers and 
hills in the neighborhood have received new and generally 
romantic names. Success is now assured, the farmers’ 
houses become large boarding -houses, and finally pretentious 
hotels ; the monotony of the roads is pictures quely broken by 
the appearance of young men in knickerbockers and young 
ladies in all manner of light, attractive summer fabrice ; tennis 
is played on every lawn, and when one gets off at the sta- 
tion carriages of every size and description are drawn up in 
serried ranks awaiting the arrival of their owners from the 


city. The fidelity of this picture will be easily recognized. 
In many places, it must be added, there will be fouad the 
contrast whch the Spectator noted the other evening 
between a whole army of elegant carriages and their occu- 
pants; the equipages were fit for princes, but the faces and 
the manners of the occupants suggested the other end of the 
social ladder. 


The Spectator was walking home the other Sunday from 
church with a young companion who was fresh from co'lege, 
and who had showed not osly an inclination to discuss al] 
current questions, wita a decided opiaion of his own on 
most of them—not an unusual characteristic of college boys 
—but also a cecided thoughtfalneses and a considerable 
measure of well-digested information on most current ques- 
tions—a characteristic by no means universal in college boys. 
The sermon seemed to the Spectator, whv had desired his 
pastor to make a good impression on his guest, to have been 
unusually simple in its structure, and even somewhat collo-— 
quial in itstone. ‘‘I wish,” said he to his friend, ‘‘ that 
you could have heard the Doctor last Sunday. He gave 
us a very thoughtful sermon on strikes, and showed, [| 
thought, a remarkable appreciation of the whole subject, 
such as one does not oftea—at least not always—see in the 
pulpit on such themes.” ‘‘{ am very glad,” replied his 
friend, with commendable frankness, ‘‘to have head this 
sermon and not thatone. I don’t know how it is, but somehow 
1 never enjoy those ‘lecture-sermons.’’”’ The Spectator 
thought the phrase as felicitous as it was to him a new one. 
And it exactly expressed his own state of mind. His feeling 
at the close of the lecture-sermon on strikes was one of ad- 
miration; the feeling at the close of the simple talk on the 


soul’s satisfaction in God was one of satisfaction. Perhaps 
the true reason was explained by the young man, who added, 
‘*I liked this morning’s sermon bechuse it seemed to come 
right out of the preacher's experience, without ¢ffort, and 
without any consciousness of himself or any care for what 
his audience thought of either him or hig discourse.” 


Saturday half holidays for working people have become 
very popular in New York, and are hkely, before many sum- 
mers have passed, to release our working population for at 
least half a day’s pleasure each week. Last Saturdav after- 
noon the Spectator left his office about one o'clock, and was 
delighted to find numerous indications that business had gone 
to sleep for the week ; many stores were closed; the streets 
in many sections were almost deserted; down-town, where 
business thoroughfares intersect each other, there was a 
general movement of people, but it was away from the stores 
and toward the ferries and railways. Everybody apparently 
was going for a breath of fresh air, and when, later on, the 
Spectater found himself sailing down the harbor, he recog- 
nized about him business and working people. Few seaports 
spread out so magnificently as does New York, and on Sat- 
urday afternoon the whole scene was a moving picture of 
the most beautiful kind. The circle of cities blend togetber 
at a short distance, and seem like one imperial metropolis ; 
the Bridge becomes delicate and ethereal as one recedes 
from it, and three or four miles away seems to hang in mid- 
air, with the green oasis of Governor's Island beneath ; the 


surrounding shores are green and inviting; the harbor itself 
is fillea with all manner of moving craft, steamers coming 
and going, yachts dashing by ;—all these combine to make a 
pictare upon which no man or woman coming out of an 
office or factory can look without_being fr and rein- 
vigorated. 
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RIVER AND BIRD. 
By SopHIB JEWETT. 


LOWETH the river still and strong; 
Flitteth the bird swift-winged along 
Its crested wave with joyous song. 


The bird is a creature of air and light; 
Skyward she taketh her circling flight, 
Leaving the broad stream out of sight. 


What though the mighty river frets 
With broken voice? Of long regrets 
Light hearts know little. The bird forgets. 


Weary at last of all things fair ; 
Weary of soaring everywhere ; 
Weary of heaven, and earth, and air ; 


Discontent in the song she sings— 
Cometh the bird from her wanderings 
- Back to the river to dip her wings. 


Stealeth the noon-hush far and wide ; 
Smileth the sun on the river's tide; 
Dreameth the bird in the shade beside. 


My love is the river etill and strong ; 
My heart is the bird that flits along 
Wave and ripple, with joyous song. 


PAPERS OUT OF SIR GUY'S TRUNK. 


By Grorce HovGnron. 
Il. 
PEN SKETCH OF NEW YORK AS BIR GUY SAW IT. 


IR GUY CARLETON was the last British Com- 

mander at New York, and the period of his ad- 
ministration marks a stormy chapter in American 
history ; but, while disorder reigned throughout the 
rest of the country, the city of New York, where he 
had his headquarters, presented a striking contrast. 
The life here was that of a garrison town, prodigal 
and squalid by turn—unhealtbful, immoral, but under 
the strictest military discipline ; and in spite of the in- 
creasing bustle accompanying the arrival of troops 
and refugees, and the frequent departure of transports 
bearing these to Nova Scotia and England, law and 
order were evidently maintained. It would not be 
difficult, with the aid of records still existing, to draw 
a detailed and highly-colored picture of the city as 
Sir Guy saw it when the snow first fell in the autumn 
of 1783; and an outline sketch of this headquarters of 
the central figure of these papers seems appropriate at 
this point. 

The city was at that time chiefly built on the East 
River side, where the banks sloped gradually to the 
water and the safest shelter for ships was afforded; 
while on the Hudson River side, to the west, the shore 
was generally high and bold, and shipping was exposed 
to ice in winter and to north winds at all times. 
Then, as now, Broadway was the chief artery and 
business street, and extended from Bowling Green to 
the southern side of the present City Hall Park, 
terminating at St. Paul’s Church, above which were 
**the fields.” There were at that time but two 
brick houses at the upper end of Broadway, op- 
posite St. Paul’s, and but two above the church. 
The latter, forming a double house, were located 
on Vesey Street where the Astor House now stands, 
and were built previous to the war by Major Ruther- 
ford and Colonel Axtell, half-pay British officers. At 
the time Dr. Duer remembered first seeing the Ruther- 
ford mansion, it bore a sign-board with the inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘Great George Street,” which, he records, was 
afterward succeeded by the legend of more repub- 
lican simplicity: ‘‘ Road to Albany ;” and on the op- 
posite corner, where the ‘‘ Heraid” building now 
stands, Chatham Row (now Park Row) was likewise 
republicanized to ‘‘ Road to Boston.” The almshouse 
and its gardens occupied the present site of the City 
Hall, with the new jail and gallows near at hand; and 
above stretched the open country, sprinkled with oc- 
casional tea-gardens, mead-houses, farmsteads, brew- 
eries, potteries, ropewalks, and tanneries; while to 
the east was Kolck Pond, in winter a great resort for 
skaters, whose skillful evolutions and exciting games 
of ‘“‘hurley” then invited large crowds of spectators. 
The principal military works to the northward were 
the batteries at Bunker’s Hill, on an eminence just 
outside the entrance to the town, and at Fort Washing- 
ton, on the heights to the west. 

The City Hall of those days stood at the head of 
Broad Street, fronting on Wall Street, where evidence 
of its location is still to be observed in the sudden 
broadening out of Nassau Street on the west just 
before reaching Wall Street, into which notch the west 
end of the building extended, and over the sidewalk 
of Wall Street the lower story formed an open arcade. 


During the British occupation, the City Hall was used 


as the place of the main guard. 

Wall, Broad, Pine, and Jobn Streets, Maiden Lane, 
Hanover Square, and a part of Pear) Street comprised 
at that time the fashionable quarters for residences 
and lodging, and the corner of Wall and Smith (now 


William) Streets might properly be called the aristocratic 


center, inasmuch as there dwelt the belle of New York, 
whose reign began during the Revolution, with British 
officers for her first subjects. 

The architecture of the city was generally in the 
Dutch style, and the houses were picturerque, with 
gable ends to the street, and pediment walls surmount- 
ing the roof in front. In 1757 an experiment had been 
tried in Pearl Street, in the case of the Walton house 
(which I had the unhappiness last year to see demol- 
ished), to build a house of representative Eaglish con- 
struction ; but this style had not*yet been sufficiently 
followed to break up the prevailing Dutch tone. 

At the head of Wall Street, looming like a shadow 
above the gay concourse of citizens and red-coated 
soldiery, above the chariots that rattled over the cobble- 
stone streets, and above the staring signs of the shop- 
keepers, who reaped abundant harvests in those days 
of inflation, stood a sorry symbol of war—the black- 
ened and tottering walls of old Trinity, then known 
as the *‘ Burnt Church.” This had remained un- 
touched since its destruction in the great fire of 
1775, whereby the advent of the British under General 
Howe had been solemnized, and when a wide swath 
had been cut from Whitehall Slip along both sides of 
Broadway, and then diagonally to the northwest, 
leaving about five hundred houses more or less ruin- 
ous, many of which, with top stories burned off, were 
now tented over, and formed the disreputable quar- 
ter in the southeast known as ‘‘Canvas Town.” 
In front cf the ‘‘ Burnt Ghurch,” along the border of 
the burying-ground or church-yard, ran the ‘‘ Mall,” 
or ‘‘Church Walk,” the chief resort of the people on 
summer evenings, when the military band played, 
and the citizens and soldiery strolled up and down or 
rested on the benches. Evidence of its popularity is 
contained in a letter published in the *‘ Royal Gazette” 
of August 16, 1780, wherein a correspondent signing 
himself ‘‘ British Officer ” enters a complaint to the 
effect that ‘‘in short, there is seldom a seat in that 


agreeable walk (the Mal]) that is not taken up by the 


gentlemen ; which (he adds) must be very disagreeable 
to the fair sex in general, whose tender, delicate limbs 
may be tired with the fatigues of walking, and being 
denied a seat to rest them.” 

At the foot of Broadway, where it joins Whitehall, 
were seep, above the trees of Bowling Green, the walls 
of Fort George, then called the ‘‘Upper Battery,” 
which extended from Whitehall nearly to the bank of 
the North River, its northern wall being on a line with 
the present Cunard buildings. In its court were 
numerous harracks, and the open space where the 
headquarters of the commandants had formerly stood, 
but which had been burned several years previously. 
The sea wall, extending from the western wal! of the 
Old Fort down to the Albany Pier at the foot of White- 
hall, was surrounded by batteries, and the entrance to 
the East River was further protected by powerful 
fortifications with bastions on Brooklyn Heights—or, 
as it was then called, ‘‘ Brookland Heights "—which 
had been erected there by the British during their oc- 
cupancy of New York. 

Governor-General Carleton had two residences. His 
town house and official headquarters stood at the foot 


of Broadway, being the house which had been built 


a few years previously by Captain Archibald Kennedy, 
of the Royal Navy, whose father-iz-law, John Watts, 
had also built a house next door. The Kennedy 
house, wherein Sir Guy so worthily sustained the dig- 
nity of Great Britain during the trying period preced- 
ing the final evacuation of the country, and so 
patiently and acceptably performed the task of beat- 
ing the retreat, remained standing until last year, being 
known as the ‘ Washington Hotel,” No. 1 Broadway ; 
and I had the pleasure cf inspecting it just before its 
last owner, Mr. Cyrus W. Field, proceeded to demolish 
the historical relic, once so stately, to make room for 
the modern substitute now in process of erection. 

In this house the Governor-General was accustomed 
to give his official dinners, pleasant hints of which have 
come down to us through several contemporaneous 
writers ; and they were not altogether funereal in their 
solemnity, if we may judge by the following incident 
related by one of bis guests, a certain major, who 
says: 

‘*One day, when I had the honor of dining at head- 
quarters, the Commander-in-Chief complimented me 
on my skillas a marksman. I replied: ‘ Yes, Sir Guy, 
I really have reduced the art of shooting with a rifle to 
such a nicety that at a moderate distance I can killa 
flea with a single ball; and, if may I presume so much 
as to dare offer a wager to my Commander-in-Chief, I 
will bet your Excellency five guineas that I kill a flea 
with a single ball once in eight shots, at eight yards.’ 


| 


Sir Guy replied: ‘My dear Major, I am not given to 
lay wagers, but for once I will bet you five guineas— 
provided you will let the flea hop!’” 

So far as the form of the building was concerned, the 


Washington Hotel, as I viewed it in the spring of 1882, 


presented few changes from the time it was occupied 
by Sir Guy, with his aides and corps of servants, a 
hundred years previously; but in his time it was fresh 
and new, and behind it a garden sloped down to the 
sandy beach of the river, where, on the garden wall, 
& summer-house overhung the water, and beyond were 
seen the Hudson and the blue Jersey hills. Such was 
the view from his rear windows. Immediately oppo- 
site his front door was the small but graceful little 
park, Bowling Green, whose shady trees made it a 
popular resort; and in the midst of its grass.plot he 
had constantly in view the empty pedestal from which 
the leaden statue of George III. had been thrown down, 
and the iron palings, denuded of their bal] tops that the 
Americans had pressed into service as cannon shot. 
On the south rose the walls of the fortress giving but 
a gloomy outlook in that direction, where the British 
colors at the head of the flagstaff, in that windy 
November of 1783, when Sir Guy was packing his 
trunks for departure, must have expressed the fever 
and impatience of the distressed loyalists who crowded 
to his office seeking advice and protection. 

Carleton’s country house was located a mile and a 
half distant, atthe point then known as ‘‘ Richmond 
Hill,” and its precise location is thought to have been 
at the southeast corner of the present Varick and 
Charlton Streets. Between these two residences his 
stately chariot, of foreign build, rolled to and fro in 
the summer time, when he, with his vice-regal cos- 
tume and equipage, must have presented a spectacle 


exceedingly attractive even though supposed to be | 


abhorrent to democratic tastes. 

It is worthy of being borne in mind that the period 
of British occupation marks the period of New York’s 
greatest splendor as regards pictorial effects, and it is 
by no means creditable to our artists and novelists 
that they have passed this by, to repeat the hackneyed 
scenes of less interesting foreign subjects. What 
could form more striking subjects for,the painter’s art 
than the picturesque Dutch architecture of that time ; 
stately interiors set off by the brilliant costumes of 
the British soldiery; the colonial costume of the 
stately dames and quaintly dressed maidens; the 
doctor with his buzz wig, three-cornered hat, gold- 
headed cane, and silver buckles on his polished shoes ; 
the array of imported vehicles—gilded chariots, with 
outriders and footmen; post-chaises, curricles, and 
sedan-chairs—and all the elegancies of that age of dis- 
play which were so essential a feature of that golden 
period of New York’s history, when the millions of 
guineas that England had for years been pouring into 
this country were largely held in this center, and 
created a period of inflation that has never since been 
equaled! Look at Sir Guy’s personal bills! They tell 
a story in every line, and I do not krow that I can 
better suggest to you his household arrangements and 
the condition of the markets at that period than to 
present the following sample bills, which he settled 
just previous to embarking for Nova Scotia. I eare- 
fully copied a large number of such bills, but three 
will be sufficient for my present purpose. 

The first is a memorandum from his housekeeper, 
Elizabeth Hurley, showing that he had five female 
servants, which, together with the housekeeper, man- 
servant, coachman, and stable-keeper, would seem an 
adequate retinue for one temporarily leading the life 
of a bachelor. Here is a copy of Mrs. Hurley’s last 


‘| statement, reproduced verbatim et literatim : 


** Paid Servant maid wages on acount of his Excellency Sir Guy 
Carlton by Elizabeth Huriey. From _—— 16, 1783 until Novem- 
ber 16: 


2 landry maids at ten pounds sixteen — per 


to 1 Houermaids wages for 8 monthe, 15. 12 
to 1 Housemaid at four pounds sixteen shillings per 
Qarter, ° 4. 16 
to 1 Sowing 10 sixteen shillings per 
Quarter, . ° ‘ 
to 1 Chore womin at tees, 10, 18 
£63. 14 
Bought by the Commander in Cheif orders Cl — for 
2 poor Children, . 5. 0 
£68, 14 


* Received the Above Contents in full on a connt of his Excellency 
Sir guy Cariton. (Signed) Exizaseta Huger.” 

The second bill I have chosen is from his grocer, which 
derives interest from showing the extremely high prices 
of provisions at that period. Asitisa remarkably long 
document, I will content myself with reproducing only 
the first two items in full, afterward naming the prices 
of staple articles. It starts off thus: ‘‘18 doz. Bottles 
London Porter, at 243., £21. 12; and 1 gr. Cask of 
best old Madeira, £32. 13.4.” Then follows an item- 
ized statement, as long as a plumber’s, wherein the 
me cae current prices are named : 
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Salad oll, me 8 shillings per bottle, of Nonnenwerth, with its convent of the time of | luck with hook and line. So much for the power of 
Charlemagne; but also in one of my fellow. passen- | example. 
a eee kn oe eile. gers, a young German—a student, I presumed him to And then the dinner came, and I sat and aie it, my- 
Chocolate, 8shillings “ * be, on his way to Bonn; with some sword-scars on | self bare-headed, under the arbor shade, fanned by the ? 
Loaf Sugar, Th , SR: his otherwise handsome face—a ASiebengeberge of | cool breeze from the river, with one eye for my beef- ¢ 
a ; — i a duelistic registration. I was also puzzied by the | steak and one for the panorama of animated nature : 


And, lastly, here is his tailor’s bill, which, I submit, is 
somewhat appalling when the reader considers that it 
covers merely the General's waistcoat and breeches, 
leaving his magnificent coat, and other garments to 
match, still to be acccunted for. Like the first, I re- 
produce this bil] to the very letter: 

** His Excellency Str Guy Carleton, 
To Christian Baehr. 
-Novemb. the 14ih, 1783. 

To macking a Westcoat and Bree7hes, 

2'¢ yd: whit Cioath, 428., 

1 yd: Sattinet for fasings, é ‘ ‘ 

5 yd: fustian demitty, for lining and pockets, 38., 

to Silk Twiet. other materials, . ‘ e 

To macking a Under westcoat, 

2% yd; whit Swan Skin, 6.8, 

l yd: whit Sattin,. ‘ 

Triminges, 


S 
w 
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** Received the Contents in full. 
(Signed) 

In days when prices like the above reigned in the 
New York markets, the pockets of citizens not engaged 
in trade must have been sorely tried; and it may well 
be doubted whether Sir Guy’s annual salary of about 
$18 000 (£10 per day was the exact sum) alone 
sufficed to satisfy his elegant tastes and his generous 
impulses of hospitality and charity. With tea cost- 
ing $4 a pound, ]>af-sugar 58 cents, and ham and 
cheese 50 cents; with five housemaids, costing $100 a 
month besides their keep, and a still larger retinue of 
male attendants ; and witn an occasional lunch such 
as he gave at Roubalet’s Inn on.June 9, 1783, costing 
the round sum of $160 (£32), we can perceive how 
readily his apparently liberal salary must have melted ; 
but it is not so easy to imagine how citizens living on 


CHRISTIAN BAEBR.”’ 


a limited income managed to subsist comfortably. 


The probability is that they did not; and the cases of 
penury and sore want which every now and then 
come to light among his papers were doubtless but a 
few of the many which were brought to the attention 
of the kind-hearted subject of these articles, whose 
personality and appearance I will endeavor next to 
sketch. 


KONIGSWINTER AND THE DRACHEN- 
FELS. 


By Epwarp ABBOTT. 


NHAT Archbishop of Cologne of the twelfth cent- 
ury who selected the summit of the Drachenfels 
as a site for his castle certainly had aclever eye for 
the picturesque as well as a due regard for the inac- 
cessible. It is a wise man who builds his house upon 
a rock, and we have the metaphorical example of the 
Psalmist for setting the house of one’s defense very 
high; but is there not a grim irony on history that an 
apostolic successor of the gentle Nazarene, whose 
kingdom is not of this world, should have deemed it ex- 
pedient to perch his ecclesiastical nest, like an eagle’s, 
on the very peak of this precipitous crag, at. a thou- 
sand feet above the waters of the Rhine? Not much 
is left of the castle to-day; but the crag is there—a 
jagged tooth of rock—and the ruins are unmistakable ; 
and the spot is well worth a call as one sails down the 
German river. 

Seven mountains—the Siebengebirge—here diversify 
the right bank of the Rhine, huddled closely together 
go that you might cover them almost, speaking in a 
figure, with a handkerchief. There is the Oreberg, 
and the Petersberg, and the Lowenberg, and so on; 
the Drschenfels, or Dragon’s Rock, being by natural 
pre-eminence and acquired association the king of the 
group. The great Oreberg is the higher and com- 
mands the widest view, but the Drachenfels is fore- 
most from the river, and is crownec with the honors 
of poetry and tradition, to say nothing of the crum- 
bling ruins of the Archbishop’s castle. In the cavern 
on its sides, so goes the story, lived the dragon slain 
by Siegfried, the hero of the Nibelungen Lay. The 
way up is now haunted by that modern and more 
tangible monster, the guide. What hero will slay 
him? 

It was a quarter past nine of a Monday morning 
when I stepped on board the ‘‘ Marianne,” at Coblenz, 
with the fortress’ of Ebrenbreitstein looming up on 
the opposite bank, to continue my two days’ voyage 
down the Rhine; and it was perhaps a couple of hours 
later when I stepped ashore at K6nigswinter, the 
landing-place of the Drachenfels and the Siebengeberge. 
During the brief sail along the river, in the bright 
August sunshine, I was interested especially in Ea- 
gers, where Cesar made his second crossing of the 
stream, and in Andernach (Antoneum of the Ro- 
mans), With its lofty water-tower, and in the Island 


hermaphrodite appearance of a young cleric, whose 
dress was that of a man, but whose face, voice, and 
manner were those of a women. He wore the black 
gown, white bands, and shovel hat of an ecclesiastic ; 
but it was like Jacohin the disguise of Esau. I put 
him down in my nctetbook as a peculiar growth of the 
Rhineland, and as one of the curiosities of my sum- 
mer excursion. 

The nice young French head garcon with whom 
I had scraped an acquaintance in the refreshment- 
room at the railway station at Strasbourg had given 
me a polite card of introduction to his friend and 
German employer, the proprietor of the Hotel de 
l'Europe, at K6éaigswinter, a comfortable house 
almost exactly fronting the steamer-landing; and 
here I set down my satchel and took up my 
staff for the ascent of the Drachenfels in the hour at 
my disposal before dinner. The way led first to the 
back of the village, and then by a winding climb to 
the base of the cras proper, where waited a group of 
men and boys, offering themselves as guides and their 
horses or donkeys for the carriage of the traveler up 
the remaining steep ascent. This first ambuscade I suc- 
ceeded in escaping, but was not so fortunate in eluding 
the vigilance of the most formidable dragon of them all, 
whocunningly waited for his prey a little further on, and 
who, before I knew it, had me mounted on his beast 
and clattering up the path at a price of two marks 
(fifty cents) for the round trip, ‘‘ with as much time as 
I wanted to stay at the top.” There is a hotel there, 
under the shadow of the castle ruins, and it invited me 
to remain, could I have spared the time, to take in the 
superb view. Below, at the very foot of the crag—a 
thousand feet below, remember—ran the Rhine, stretch- 
ing away through mountain or plain as far as the eye 
could reach in either direction. To the north, twenty 
or thirty miles distant, high against the horizon, rose 
out of the noonday haze the huge back and lofty towers 
of the Cathedral of Cologne, the most conspicuous 
Jandmark in all the broad expanse. Behind clustered 
the wavy foliaged masses of the other members of the 
Siebengeberge. To the south the river led the eye on 
past the outlet of the Abr and the ruins of Hammer- 
stein, over vineyards and farm lands, toward Coblenz 
and the regions of the upper Rhine. In front, to the 
west, ranged Rhenish Prussia, lying between the 
Meuse and the Moselle, with the French and 
Belgian frontier lost in the distance beyond. A few 
travelers sat on the terrace enjoying the scene. A few 
guides chatted at the stable door. The few saddle 
horses hitched there champed their bits and stamped 
on the cobble pavement of the yard to drive away the 
flies. And above rose the gray, grim, gloomy frag- 
ments of the old Archbishop’s castle walls, battlement 
and casement, tower and buttress, telling of the 
massive structure that once capped this stronghold. 

Yes, I enjoyed my moment’s visit to the Drachenfels, 
notwithstanding my guide of the evileye; but I en- 
joyed rather more my dinner at the Hotel de |'Europe 
after descending to the town again. It was a sunny 
and genial day, and the gargon laid my table in the 
arbored garden which flanked the hotel and fronted 
the river. Through a vine-hung window in the lattice- 
work I could look out upon the smiling river. A 
freight steamer was loading at the wharf. Barges, 
steered by huge, ungainly rudders, with immense 
tillers mounted high upon the poop, floated by. A 
ferryboat crosse:! and recrossed between the landing 
and the little neglected village of Lannesdorf on the 
other side. This ferryboat had long lines running to 
buoys in the stream, strung ona cable stretching to 
the shore, so that she was kept from drifting down- 
stream in the rapid current. The current, in fact, 
served to further the efforts of the oarsmen as they 
toilsomely rowed her from shore to shore. Rare clouds 
overhung the Drachenfels. A line of clarence coaches 
stood by the landing waiting for a job. Oa 
the wharf some boys sat fishing, dangling their 
legs over the side. From the freight steamer, 
the ‘‘Elizabeth K6nigin von Pressen,” presently 
emerged a man and three children. He bore a 
fishing-rod, and was evidently intent on renewing 
the piscatory pleasures of his youth while waiting for 
the boat to finish her lading. One of the children was 
an unhappy girl, who had to be content with carrying 
the solitary trophy of the paternal skill swinging from 
a hand by a string. Three German children, bare- 
headed, stood watching the group with sympathy. 
The boat sounded her whistle, and the impromptu 
fisherman and his children hurried back aboard. They 
were passengers by this freight-boat, and would be a 
week instead of a day on the voyage down the Rhine. 
When they were gone, the three bare-headed German 
children on the bank concluded to try their hand and 


before m>*, drinking down my bottle of Apollinaris 

water, and now and then looking across beyond L innes- 

dorf, and over the three rounded hills of R-magen, 

only a few miles distant, toward the springs just there 

whence every drop of true Apollinaris water. comes 
And to-day it is all like a dream! 


AN AFTERNOON IN JULY. 
By Emma Pomeroy Eaton. 


N afternoon in July—in North Sutton, up among 
the New Hampshire hiils. A beautiful after- 
noon, with the purple mountain (Kiersarge) in the 
distance, a lovely blue Jake close by, and between my- 
self and the far clouds swallows swirling and swooping 
through the air, darting and diving in and out of the 
open doors of the great barn. Myself reclining lazily 
in a hammock, the July ‘‘ Atlantic” in my lap, and 
shaded from the sun by the thick foliage of the maple’ 
trees. How contented everything seems up here—how 
far removed from worry, and fret, and bustle! Away — 
off in the valley I can see the leaves of the poplar trees 
moving swiftly back and forth with every little breeze 
that blows. I have been far up among the highest 
hills of New Hampshire, have seen much grander 
sights, but never one that pleased me more with its 
quiet restfulness and the strength of the far-off hills. 

It seems to me that the people up here partake some- 
what of the nature of their surroundings ; simple and 
kindly, but strong, with a certain steadfast honesty of 
purpose underlying their actions like the hard granite 
under the verdure of the hills. I heard a story from 
the lips of one of the farmers hereabouts, the other ° 
night, that pleased me greatly for its simple, straight- 
forward sense of duty. 

It seems that a man, who had lived a somewhat 
reckless, dissolute life, was taken with small-pox in 
the house of a well-to-do farmer. For some days the 
doctor took the disease to be typhoid fever, the symp- 
toms being much alike in the first stages of the two 
diseases. After a few days, however, he pronounced 
it small-pox, adding that it would be impossible for the 
man to recover, Owing, in part, tothe sort of life he had 
lived. 

What was the farmer to do? Himself and his family 
in danger, not to mention the neighbors; and in a 
country place I fancy a disease of this sort is even 
more dreaded than in the city—the very unfamiliarity 
rendering it doubly dreaded. 

It seems the sick man owned a house some five miles © 
back, in a secluded place, and the farmer went to him 
and asked him if he would not be carried there. The 
man said if some one could be found to take care of 
him he would gladly go, but he didn’t want to be car- 
ried there and left alone to die. 

‘* ] told him,” said the farmer, ‘‘ that my wife and I 
had both been exposed before we knew what the dis- 
ease was, and if no one else coul.j be found we would go 
and take care of him ourselves. S» I went around all 
that day and fixed up my affairs, so that if I never 
came back things wouldn’t be at loose ends, and then 
we put him into a carriage on his bed and took him off 
to his house.” 

However, a man and his wife who had had the dis- 
ease were found to take care of him until he died. But 
now comes the part that seemed to me positively heroic. 
It seems that about two weeks after he was taken, 
when at the point of death, the man sent word to the 
farmer desiring him to come and see him, as he had 
something he must say to him before he died. 

Did you go?” we asked eagerly: ‘‘ Wel!, you see,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ it did come rather hard; it had been a fort- 
night, and we’d just about got over the first worry, and 
begun to think we was about clear on’t; and now to 
hev to go over it all agin seemed rather hard; but I 
come tothe conclusion,” said he, rubbing his chin softly 
with one hand, ‘ that ’twas a dying man’s request, 
and I couldn’t go agin it; sol drove over and went 
into the room where he lay and up to his bed, but be 
couldn’t no more than clutch my hand and gasp out 
something I couldn’t understand—he was too fur gone ; 
and then he was dead ina minit. But I wasn’: never 
sorry I went.” ; 

And yet the sick man’s brother and sister kept away 
from him, though word was sent to them—not even 
sending ‘word as to the disposal of the remains. 

Truly there is a Friend that sticketh closer than a 
brother; and his spirit was in this sweet-hearted, 
rough-handed New Hampshire farmer. 

Tne lake here is one of the most beautiful of all the 
beautiful lakes in this part of the State. It is only 
about a mile long, and somewhat less than that in 
width, but the shores are beautiful with rocks and 
trees, coming down to the water’s edge in some parts, 
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while in otbers there isa stretch of sandy beach—a 
sea-beach in miniaiure. From the center of the lake 
you see on all sides encircling hills, while in the lake 
itself there js a well-wooded island—an unusual beauty 
in so small a body of water. To see it, asI did the 
other evening, floating lazily in my little boat, the 
faint crescent of the new moon hanging low in the 
sky, while the clear water reflected the rosy clouds of 
a beautiful sunset as well as the trees and rocks along 
the water’s edge—it seemed as if few thinge could be 
fairer. 


NorTH N. H. 


HOW SHALL I VOTE? 
TWO REPLIES. 


Under this head, in yourissueof July 12, you say many 
good things ; but yourarticle is misleading in one or two 
important positions, turning on the following as a text: 
‘Prohibition is only one form of license; license is 
only one form of prohibition.” Your article amplifies 
this point; but the argument is, that those who vote 
for a license system and those who vote for probibi- 
tion are working for the same principle, and, [ think, 
even for the same result. This part of your article 
does not read right out in the West. Here there are 
two parties. One believes that men ought to be al- 
lowed to have, at the saloon or public bar, all the 
drinks they see fit to cull for; that interference to pro- 
hibit sales for drink is a violation of the personal lib- 
erty of the citizen, and is resisted with all the power 
and organization of the Democratic party. They be- 
lieve that the saloon, well regulated by law, is a good 
and necessary thing for temperance, but that it must 
be clean and kept by good men, who only allow sober 
people to drink; and that you cannot prohibit any- 
body from going into the saloon business who will 
pay the license. 

The prohibitionists believe that the saloon, or place 
to sell liquors for drinks—beverage—and as a place of 
resort and companionship, is only for evil, and that 
continually, and should be prohibited. You do not 
use the terms license law, or system, and prohibition 
in the well understood and popular sense in the West. 
There is a radical difference in the meanings out here. 
Prohibition means no sale or use of intoxicating 
liquors as a common drink by anybody. It is not a 
license law with exceptions. Here is where your ar- 
ticle uses the term ‘‘probibition” unfairly—too tech- 
nically. The prohibitionists make no exceptions: 
they say, no saloons at all; no sale for drinks 
at all. This is well understood. Now because pro- 
hibitionists generally are allowing tke keeping and 
sale of |'quors’ for other purposes than common 
drinks, they are not making exceptions in any 
proper sense. The subject is temperance; that is, 
total abstinence from the use of intoxicants except in 
case of sickness, like any other medicine. It is not the 
medical or mechanical use of liquor that is the topic, 
but the fact of saloons, and the sale of intoxicating 
drinks therein as a common beverage. Some temper- 
ance people are favoring high tax where they cannot 
prohibit saloons for the time being, it is true ; but it is 
used as a temporary expedient, and not because they 
favora ‘‘ license system,” as generally understood, asa 
cure for the evil. The license systems do not contem- 
plate the extinction of saloons, as you claim. The 
effort to tax the saloons, like in Ohio, no doubt has 
thatin view. There is still another difference between 
a system of special taxation of saloons and a license 
system. In the West, the Democrats are avowedly in 
favor of a ‘‘license system.” It has a fixed meaning. 
It means that saloons have, per se, as much right in a 
community as a merchant or doctor, and any one can 
engage in them ; and they mean no extinction or sup- 
pression. Pressed by the prohibition and temperance 
elements, they wil! allow them to be taxed; but they 
do not specially favor the taxing of them. I think 
this article, as an emendation, clarifies your distinc- 
tions more fully, at least to my mind. 


Amos STECHEL. 


Editor Christian Union: 

In your issue of July 121 find an editorial entitled 
**How Shall I Vote?” which assumes that there is 
really no difference, so far as principle is concerned, 
between a license anda prohibitory law. You say: 
‘The distinction is one without a difference. Pro- 
hibition is only one form of license; license is only 
one form of prohibition. The man who votes for pro- 
hibition votes for prohibiting the liquor traffic, with 
exceptions; the man who votes for license does the 
same. They differ not as to their ultimate end—the 
destruction of the saloons—but as to the means to be 
employed,” etc. Allow me to say that prohibitionists 
take issue with your assumption and insist that there 
is a radical difference between prohibiting the sale of 
liquors as a beveragefand licensing it for that purpose. 


In the one case the prohibition is absolute so far as the 
traffic in intoxicating drinks is concerned; in the 
other case it is simply a restriction, an effort to cur- 
tail, while at the same time it ailows the traffic to 
be carried on under the sanction and protection of 
law. Prohibitionists believe that the sale of intox- 
cants as a beverage is a crime against society ; 
that its results are evil, and only evil, and that it 
should be recognized and treated as such. Allowing 
the sale of alcohol for medicinal and mechanical pur- 
poses by druggists simply places it in the category 
with arsenic, strychnine, and other poisons, making no 
exceptions in favor of its use as a beverage. 

All license laws (whether high or low) sanction the 
traffic for drinking purposes for a pecuniary consider- 
ation. You say we are agreed as to our ultimate aim, 
**the destruction of the saloons.” But you do not tell 
us how Jicensing one half and shutting up the other 
half.is to result in their destruction, especially sicce it 
gives those licensed the monopoly of the business. 
Suppose we apply the same treatment to other criminal 
pursuits. Polygamy is acrime against nature and s0- 
ciety. Suppose the government, instead of prohibiting 
the having of more than one wife, should simply limit 
the nnmber, allowing a certain class of men, for a con- 
sideration, to have three or five? The manufacture 
and sale of counterfeit money isacrime. If the law 
should license instead of prohibiting counterfeiting, 
would it have a tendency to put an end to the practice? 
How happens it that liquor-sellers, to a man, favor 
license and oppose pronibition, if the former has the 
same tendency as the latter to destroy their business? 
We stand on precisely the same platform that the Abo- 
litionists occupied forty years ago. We believe pro- 
hibition right, and l'cense wrong, in principle, and we 
propose to “‘ fight it out on that line” until the right 
triumphs. We object to high license for the same 
reason that we cbject to low license—because both 
are wrong in principle. We also object to the former 
because we believe the miscalied respectable saloons 
are the training-schools where drunkards are made. 
The low groggeries simply finish up the work the 
fashionable saloons have inaugurated. Shut up the 
places where men learn to drink moderately, and you 
will soon find the low dives and dram shops compara- 
tively deserted. Stop moderate drinking and the 
drunkards will soon disappear. Keep open the bet- 
ter (?) class of saloons, and they will as certainly de- 
generate into low doggeries as effect follows cause. 


A. M. R. 


LAWRENCE, Kansas. 


ABOUT GRASS. 


By J. W. Cuickerine, Jr. 


ee LL flesh is grass,” the Good Book tells us; and 

this is true not only figuratively, but /iterally 
as well. Most people think of grass as affording pas- 
turage to cattle, and as supplying some millions of 
tons of hay each year. 

But in reality, man might be defined as a grass- 
eating avimal. Probably nine-tenths, certainly three- 
fourths, of all the food we eat comes to us directly or 
indirectly from that division of thé vegetable kingdom 
commonly known as The Grasses,” known in botany 
as the natural order ‘‘ Gramineae,” comprising about 
1-22 of all flowering plants. 

To this great order belong not only the comparatively 
humbler grasses, but nearly all our grains, the crops 
known as ‘‘cereals”—wheat, corn, rye, oats, barley, 
rice, millet—which furnish bread to the millions of 
human beings on earth, and much of their food to the 
millions of domestic animals which in their turn sup- 
ply food to man. 

If we add to this the product of the sugar-cane and 
sorghum, both grasses, which do so much to render 
palatable their sister grasses, and then call to mind 
how much of the commerce of the world, both by sea 
and land, is employed in moving these crops, carrying 
them from the farmer who raises to the hungry man 
who consumes them, we shall get some idea of the im- 
portant part played by grass in our modern civilized 
life. 

Moreover, the cultivation and improvement of grain 
crops have always been not only « product but also a 
factor of civilization, stimulating and promoting 
human progress, so that in every age and country the 
relative advancement and prosperity of different 
nations can quite accurately be measured by their suc- 
cess in the culture of the cereals. 

We largely live upon grass seed, and get our ‘‘sweet- 
ening” from grass stalks. 

From the social habit of many epecies, their fond- 
ness for living in extensive, compact masses, come 
those soft, dense, velvety mats of turf which add such 
beauty to the landscape in temperate climates, and are 
so entirely lacking in the tropics. 

And as this same turf furnishes grazing for millions 
of cattle and sheep, it comes about that for our beef, 


our mutton, our milk, our butter, cur cheese, and our 
woolen clothing, we are still de pendent on grass. 

The amount of the grain crop is something quite 
overwhelming. The estimated grain crop of the United 
States for 1882 was as follows: 


2,650,000,000 


This would be equal to 8,334,490,740 cubic feet, 
which would make a pyramid with a base one mile 
square and 360 feet high. 

Or it would fill 7,500 000 freight cars, making a train 
50,000 miles long, reaching twice round the globe. 

Its value would be, in round numbers, $1,460,- 
000 000. 

For the same period the estimated hay crop was 
more than 38,000,000 tons, valued at nearly $370,- 
000, 000. 

Adding these together, we get $1,830,000,000; so 
that grass alone would pay our nationai debt in a 
year. | 

The wheat crop of the world is estimated at 1,857,- 
000,000 bushels. If the other cereals bear the same 
proportion to the wheat crop that they doin the United 
States, we should have the cereal crop of the world 
9 600,000,000 bushels, making a pyramid one mile 
square at the base and 1.200 feet bigh, or filling 
a train of cars nearly 200.000 miles long, or nearly 
the distance from the earth to the moon. 

Then we have the sugar crop of the world, estimated 
at 2 000,000 tons, or enough to fill a train of 200,000 
cars, extending 1,300 miles. 

Besides all these, rice, another grass, is the chief 
food of the two hundred millions of India, and the 
three hundred millions of China, and feeds more hu- 
man beings than any other single article of food, its 
amount being utterly beyond the range of our estima- 
tion ; so that grass still comes to the front. 

When we let the imagination run over the countless 
and boundless waving grain-fields of the O!d World and 
the New, and think how each little rootlet, and stalk, 


‘and leaf, and flower has been busy drawing from 


earth, air, and water the materials which they have 
with marvelous chemical subtilty compounded into 
all this food for man and beast, we stand amazed at 
that creative wisdom, power, and skill which have so 
wonderfully endowed the grass-blades, and are ever 
enabling them to ‘‘ work that ceaseless miracle of 
turning the clods of the valley into the daily bread of 
twelve hundred millions of human beings.” 


Sunday Afternoon. 


PETER TRANSFORMED. 


By Henry Warp Begsouer. 
** What shal! we do with these men ?”—Acta iv., 16. 


Was as precious a set of fellows as ever were 
gathered together that asked this question! They 
were rogues in high places. To be sure, it would have 
been very audacious for any one to have said this at 
the time to which this passage refers. There are dig- 
nities, and proprieties, and solemnities that surround 
men in this world, which contemporaneously dazzle 
the mind; but afterward, when we become disen- 
chanted, we see men that in their time were, by virtue 
of their office and adventitiogs circumstances, august, 
to have been shallow, foolish, poor, and contemptible. 
And that was just the case with the Jewish Sanhedrim, 
the great council of the Jews, that not only substan- 
tially had the contro) of the religious thought and edu- 
cation of the people, but that very largely directed | 
their public policy. They had come together, and 
were exceedingly perplexed. It would seem as though 
there was not much in the case that needed to dis- 
tress or disturb them; but there was; and the ques- 
ton arose: ‘‘ What shall we do with these men?” 
Who were the men? Peterand John. And what had 
they been doing? Two things. First, they had been 
healingsa poor cripple; and secondly, they had been 
using him asa text from which to preach a remark- 
able sermon on Christ. Let me refresh your memory 
with an incident or two: ) 

“ Peter and John went up into the temple at the hour of prayer, 
being the ninth hour. And acertain man, lame from his mother’s 
womb, was carried, whom they laid daily at the gate of the temple 
which is called beantiful, to ask alms of them that entered into the 
temple; who, seeing Peter and John about to go into the temple, 
asked an alms. And Peter, fastening Lis eyes upon him with Jobn, 
said, ‘ Look on us.’ And he gave heed unto them, expecting to re- 
ceive something of them.” — 

He looked at the pocket, probably. 


“ Then Peter said, * Silver and gold have I none; but such as I 
have I give thee. In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth rise up 
and walk.’ And he took him by the right arm, and lifted him ap, 
and immediateiyhis fee and ankle bones received strength, and he 
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leaping up, stood, and walked, and entered with them into tne temple, 
waiking, and leaping, and praising God.” 

No wonder! 

‘* And all the people saw him walking and praising God; and they 
knew that it was be who sat for alma at the beautiful gate of the 
temple ; and they were filled with wonder and amazement at that 
which had happened unto bim. And as the lame man which was 
~ healed held Peter and Jobn, all the people ran together unto them in 
the porch that is called Solomon's, greatly wondering.” 

And then Peter make’ them a little off-hand address, 
in which he says: It is not by our holiness and power, 
but by faith in Jesus Christ, that this man has been 
made whole. ; 


‘* As they epake unto the people, the priesta, and the captain of 
the temple, and the Sadducees, came upon them, being grieved that 
they tanght the people, and preached through Jesus the resurrection 
from the dead. And they laid hands on them, and put them in hold 
unto the next day ; for it was now eventide. ... And itcame to pass 
on the morrow, that their rulers, and elders, and scribes, and Annas 
the high priest,and Cajiaphas, and Jobn, and Alexander, and &s 
many as were of the kindred of the high priest, were gathered to- 
gether at Jerusalem. And when they had set them in the midst, they 
asked, by what power, or by what name, have ye done this? Then 
Peter, filled with the Holy Ghoat, said unto them [and there is not on 
record such a crisp, crystal, clear, forth-thrusting speech as this] : 
Ye rulers of the people, and elders of larael, if we this day be exam- 
ined of the good deed done to the impotent man, by what means he 
ia made whole; be it known unto you all, and to all the people of 
Israel, that by the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom ye cruci- 
fied, whom God raised from the dead, even by him doth this man 
stand before you whole.” 

He threw the man right into their face. 


** This is the stone which was set at naught of you builders, which 
is become the head of the corner. Neither is there salvation in any 
other: for there is none other name under heaven given among men 
whereby we must be saved.” 


That was the speech. 

** Now when thay saw the boldness of Peter and John, and per- 
ceived that they were unlearned and ignorant men, they marveled ; 
aud they took knowledge of them, that they had been with 
Jesus.”’ 

They saw something in these men that reminded 
them of their old contact with the Master. They per- 
ceived that the same difficulties were about them that 
were about him. | 

‘* And beholding tbe man which was healed standing with them, 
they conid say nothing against it. But when they had com- 
manded them to go aside out of the council, they conferred among 
themselves, saying, What shall we do with these men ?” 

That was the puzzle. It is very hard to do anything 
with just such men as they were. Suppose, priests 
and rulers, you threaten to confiscate their estate ? 
They had nothing to confiscate. They were not worth 
acent. Their boats and nets were long ago forsaken. 
It is not probable that they ever owned a dwelling. 
Their property was all gone, if they had hadany. Sup- 
pose you attempt to destroy their influence before the 
people? Nothing would have pleased the Apostles 
better than to have had these men attempt to turn the 
minds of the people against them. They were heroic 
by the divine touch ; they could heal the lame, as they 
had just shown; and they had made that healing such 
an authentic argument of their mission and commig- 
sion that it was difficult to go before the people with 
them. Suppose, then, you imprison them? Well, it 
is hard imprisoning men to any great purpose when 
they sing by night, and earthquakes shake the prison 
doors open, and break their chains off, and let them 
go. Then suppose you threaten them? It was of little 
use to threaten men that had courage like that of 
Peter. Naturally, Peter had a great deal of physical 
courage, but ne moral courage. He was a man like 
some that you see, who have good health, good di- 
gestion, aniple lungs, and a stream of blood going 
quick to the head; and what struck him at the mo- 
ment he had courage to meet; but when he had time 
to stop and think he was not a courageous man. Es- 
pecially before authorities he was easily daunted, and 
he backed down readily for want of moral courage ; 
for he had been all night in prison, so that he had had 
ample time to coclly look at things about as they were ; 
and now he was standing before the most august 
assembly that the Jewish mind couldimagine. Here 
were the men that he had been taught to revere, and 
whose commands he had been accustomed to suppose 
were most sacred. They, with long beards and rever- 
entis! air, and al] the authority that belonged to men 
in their places, had addressed themselves to him; and 
what a speech he had made in reply! how curt, how 
like a charge of lancers it was! | 

** Be it known unto you ail, and to all the people of Israel, that by 
the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom ye. crucified, whom 
Ged raised from the dead, even by him doth this man stand here be- 
fore yeu whole.”’ 

Would you believe that he that talked thus to these 
rulers aud elders was the man that, when the maiden 
said to him, when he was shivering and warming him- 
self, ‘‘Why, you were one of them,” replied, ‘‘I was 
not ;” that when after a little while another maid saw 
him and said, ‘‘ Surely you were one of them,” retorted, 
‘*T was not ;” and that when, a little later, it was said 
to him, ‘* You certainly were one of them,” began to 
curse and swear? And so this man, that at one time 
would not let the namé of the Saviour touch him in cir- 
cumstances of danger, is the man that now says, ‘‘ Be it 


known unto you all, and to all the;people of Israel, that 


by the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth (the hated 
Nazarene), whom ye crucified, whom God raised from 
the dead, even by him doth this man stand here before 
you whole.” 


Brave Peter! now really brave! 

“This is the stone which was set at naught of you builders, which 
is become the head of the corner. Neither is there salvation in any 
other : for there is none other name under heaven given among men 
whereby we must be saved.” 


What is it that has made this transformation? What 
has wrought this great change in these Apostles? 
It is true that the Sanhedrim discerned the state 
of the case: they were unlearned men; they had not 
read books much; they had not been much in good 
society; they had not bad much experience in the 
world ; and yet it would have been a rare thing to find 
a man of the highest learning, of the most ample re- 
sources, that would stand before such an assembly 
and carry himself with such lordliness as did these 
men. And what was it that gave that sublime power 
and courage to Peter which enabled him to stand un- 
dauated with these august judges and lawyers looking 
down upon him with contempt? It was the contact 
of his mind with God’s mind. It was the effluence of 
the divine nature in his soul. There is such a thing as 


the entrance of the Divine Spirit into a man. 


A man is (ull of powers and elements, and there is 
nothing in him which can bring them out; but when 
the power of God rests upon the soul, when the light of 
his Spirit shines into it, then the qualities of divinity 
and nobleness that are in it show themselves. Traits 
that cannot be brought out by any other means can be 
by this divine contact. 


THE CITIES OF REFUGE.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 
‘*Who have fied for refuge to lay hold upon the hope set before 
us.”’—Hebrews vi., 18. 
T was a common practice among ancient nations 
that the nearest of kin should avenge the death of a 
murdered relative. Among the Bedouins and other 
Arab tribes compensation for murder was allowed. 
Whoever killed the murderer after the blood-money 
had been paid was liable to a grievous punishment. 
The provision of the six cities of refuge required by 
Moses to be set apart when the children of Israel 
should come into their promised land was the first 
step toward providing a better way of punishing mur- 
der: it took the right of trial and the condemnation 
out of the hands of the avenger of blood and put it 
into the hands of a court of impartial officers, who 
were to determine whether there were murder or acci- 
dental homicide.* Of these cities three were on the 
eastern side of Jordan, three on the western; they 
were so selected and arranged that the manslayer 
could never be more than six miles from the nearest. 
To any of these cities a person who had unintention- 
ally slain any one might flee, and if he reached it be- 
fore he was overtaken by the avenger of blood he was 
safe within its shelter, provided he did not remove 
more than a thousand yards from its circuit, nor quit 
the refuge till the decease of the high priest under 
whom the homicide had taken place. If, however, he 
transgressed these provisions, the avenger might law- 
fully put him to death. In order to give the fugitive 
all possible advantage in his flight, it was, according 
to the Rabbins, the business of the Sanhedrim to make 
the roads that led to the cities of refuge convenient, by 
enlarging them and removing every obstruction that 
might hurt the fugitive’s foot or binder his speed. No 
hillock was left, no river was allowed over which 
there was not a bridge, and the road was at least two- 
and-thirty cubits broud. At every turning there were 
posts erected bearing the word ‘‘ Refuge,” to guide 
the unhappy man in bis flight, and two students in the 
law were appointed to accompany him, that if the 
avenger should overtake him before he reached the 
city they might attempt to pacify him till legal inves- 
tigation could take place. Before, however, the fugi- 
tive could be secured from the avenger by the sbelter 
conceded by the laws, he was to undergo a solemn 
trial, and make it appear to the satisfaction 
of the magistrates of the place where the homi- 
cide was committed that it was purely accidental. 
Should he be found to have been guilty of murder, he 
was delivered into the hands of the avenyer of blood, 
that he might die. When once settled in the city of 
refuge the manslayer had a convenient habitation as- 


signed him gratuitously, and the citizens were to 


teach him some trade whereby he might support him- 


self. To render bis confinement more easy, the moth- 


ers of the high priests used to feed and clothe these 
unfortunate fugitives, that they might not be impatient, 
and pray for the death of their sons, on whose decease 
they were restored to their liberty and their property. 
If the slayer died while in the city of refuge, his bones 


‘ International Sunday-school Lesson for August 5, -883.—Joshua 
xx., 1-9. 
The provisions respecting these cities of refuge, as laid *down 
in the Mossic statutes, will be found in Numbers xzxv., 6-34. 


were delivered to his relations after the death of the 
high priest, to be buried in the sepulcher of his 


_fathers. The privilege of asylum was also extended 


by Moses to the ‘‘ horns of the altar,” ' where a man 
might remain unharmed until, if proved innocent, he 
could be conducted to a city of refuge. And from 
very early times, both among the chosen people and 
the nations of the world, there has prevailed the cus- 
tom of fleeing to the altar in case of personal danger. 
Twice in the history of Judah notorious criminals 
sought for impunity by ‘‘catching hold of the horns 
of the altar.” 

The right of asylum thus provided in the O!d Testa- 
ment statutes to protect the innocent from the unright- 
eous vengeance of the next of kin was adopted, modi- 


fied, and extended in the Christian Church during the 


Middle Ages by the papal authorities to the monas- 


teries and the Christian churches, which, especially the 


chancel, were regarded as sacred spots within which 
the fugitive was safe not only from private vengeance 
but also from civil authorities. Once in this refuge, 
the Church took him under its care, investigating the 
case and determining tbe guilt or innocence ; in very 
many cases it dismissed him with no otber penalty 
than a fine which he paid to the monks or priests. 
This interference with the civi] and criminal] law by 
the Church of Rome was one of the grounds of com- 


plaint which led to the Reformation, and was one of 


the immediate causes of the death of the famous 


Thomas a Becket. 


The spirit of the Mosaic code now pervades all juris- 
prudence ; the punishment of crime is no longer left to 
the injured individual ; the whole community is the 
city of refuge, and no man is to be put to death until he 
has been tried by an impartial tribunal. The city of 
refuge is the Old Testament bud; avenge not your- 
selves, but rather give place unto wrath, is the New 
Testament blossom. The Mosaic law issometimes de- 
nounced as harsh and cruel ; but it was in fact marvel- 
ous in its provisions of mercy. I know nothing equal, 
and scarcely anything analogous, to this law of the 


cities of refuge at that age of the world in any other - 


nation, while parallel to the provision for the protection 
of the accidental manslayer are\other provisions of the 
Mosaic code equally remarkable: In England as late as 
A. D. 1600 the death penalty was visited upon two hun- 
dred and sixty-three crimes, while the Mosaic law pro- 
vided capital punishment for but twelve, and this, too, 
in an age when prisons were unknown and imprison- 
ment impossible. Its punishments were swift, sure, cer- 
tain ; but they were not severe, certainly not unusual, 
except in being tempered with a mercy absolutely un- 
known in any other land at that epoch in the world’s 
history. 

In all ages of the Christian church the city of refuge 
has been regarded by Christian scholars as a fitting 
type of that God who is manifested in Christ as the 
refuge of his people—a refuge alike from sorrow and 
from sin. Every man is pursued by a Nemesis which 
dogs his footsteps whithersoever he goes, and sooner 
or later comes upon him with the wrath of an aveng- 
ing conscience. Before every man Christ is set as a 
city upon a hill which cannot be hid, easy of access, 
where he may find, not indeed a relief from all pun- 
ishment from his transgressions, but peace with God 
and with his own conscience ; where, even though he 
be guilty, he may find rest to his soul.? > 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE CITIES OF REFUGE. Josnva xx., 1-9. 
By Emiry MILLER. 


HERE never was a people that had so many kind 

and beautiful laws as the people of Israel, because 
God himself was their law-giver, and he wished to 
teach them to be generous and merciful as well as 
just. Some of the laws were about very little things, 
but they were al] intended to teach them scmething, 
and show them that while God was pure and holy he 
was also full of love, and his tender mercies were 
over all his works. 

The fatherless and the widow, the poor and the 
stranger, the Jame and the blind, the very humblest 
servants, the cattle, and even the little kid that was 
killed for food, and the mother-bird sitting upon her 
nest, were all remembered and cared for in these 
beautiful laws of God. 


So you may be sure the God who taught them to be. 


merciful to their cattle would not allow them to be 


| unmerciful even to those who had done wrong. In 


those days, when one man killed another, even by 


' Exod, xxi., 14. 

Matthew Henry quaintly notes the following meanings in the 
names of the cities of refuge: ‘* Kedesh esiguifies Holy, and our 
refuge is the Holy Jesus; Shechem signifies a Shoulder, and the 
government is upon his shoulder; Hebron, Felliowship—believers 
are called into the fellowship of Christ Jesus our Lord; Bezer,a 
Fortification, for he is a stronghold to all them that trust in him; 
Ramoth, High or Exalted, for him bath he exalted with his own 
right hand ; Golan, Joy or Exultation, for in him 4ll the saints are 
jastified and shall glory,” 
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. And they would take him into the city, and give hima 


-we wish to escape, and when we fly tu Jesus he takes 
' us in, and shuts the door, and leaves the sin outside. 
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accident, it was the custom for some relation of the 
men who was killed to go at once and avenge his 
death by killing the murderer. He was called the 
avenger of blood, and sometimes, if he could not find 
the right man, he would kill the man’s son, or father, 
or brother. But God told the Israelites that was 
unjust. He said, ‘‘The fathers shall not be put to 
death for the children, or the children for the fathers, 
but every man shall be put to death for his own 
sin.” And' though he commanded them to punish 
murderers with death, he tcld them they must first be 
very sure that the man who did the dreadful deed had 
anger and hatred in his heart, ani really meant to kill 
his neighbor. It might have been an accident; and in 
cider that they might have time to find out the truth, 
he told them to set apart six cities in different parts of 
the land and call them Cities of Refuge. Then, if any 
man _ killed another accidentally, he might run to the 
nearest of these cities and be safe there until his case 
could be examin°d and the judges decide whether he 
was innocent. This commend was given to Moses 
while they were still in the wilderness, snd as soon as 
they had taken possession of the Jand of Canaan God 
reminded Joshua of it, and bade him tell the people to 
attend to it at once. Three of the cities which they 
chose were on the east side of the Jordan, and three 
on the west; and all the people knew their names, and 
just how togo tothem. Ths cities had walls about 
them, and great gates of stone or iron, and in the gate- 
way there wasal ways some one watching to let in those 
who fied to the city for refuge. 

Perhaps two men were cutting down trees on the 
side of Mount Ephraim, and as one swung his ax to 
strike a blow the head slipped from the handle and 
struck his neighbor so as to killhim. No matter how 
sorry he felt for the dreadful accident, he could not 
stop to mourn or to explain how it happened. He 
must flee away as quickly as possible to Shechem, 
which was the nearest city of refuge. The watchman 
would see him coming and hasten to meet him at the 
gate, and call the elders of the city ; and the map, 
all dusty and weary, and perhaps weeping for his 
friend, would bow before them and tell them his story. 


house to live in and food to eat. And at the proper 
time he would be taken to his own city and tried, and 
if it was found that he was not to blame they would 
take him safe'y back to the city of refuge, and there 
he might live unharmed. Even if he did not intend to 
kill bis peighbor he had to stay in the city of refuge, 
because God wished to teach them that life was very 
precious and they must be very careful to guard in 
every way against accidents that might injure others. 
§» 1 think in al! these cities there must have been some 
sad, lonesome people, shut away from their own homes, 
and perbeps from their families, and longing to be set 
free. For there was one thing that would release them. 
When the high priest died, all these unfortunate peo- 
ple in the cities of refuge could go home. Everything 
which they had done was to be forgotten, just as if it 
had never happened, and they were all restored to 
their homes and friends again. Does not this remind 
you cf our refuge, and our way of escape from sin? 
Oaly our high priest is holier and stronger than theirs 
was, and everything about our refuge is better. 

The Israelite had to flee a long way to his refuge, 
but ours is always near at hand; we have only to 
knock, and the gate opens tous. The Israelite was 
only saved when he could say, ‘‘Save me, for I am 
innoeent, and do not desire to die ;” but we can say, 
** Save me, altbough I am sinful and deserve punish- 
ment, for the sake of Jesus who died for me,” and 
we shall be saved and forgiven. And then we do not 
need to wait long years until our high priest diea 
He has died once for al), and now he ever liveth; and 
because he lives he is able to save every one who comes 
tohim. Novo one can harm us if we go to bim for ref- 
uge; and he says, ‘* Your sins and your iniquities will 
I remember no more.” Sin is the enemy from whom 


THE ETERNAL TRUTH. 


RUTH is permanent, but its expression is varia- 
ble. It has a ‘‘ kingdom which cannot be moved.” 

It is as firm upon its foundations as the course of na- 
ture, and yet as multiform in its visible aspects. The 
changes of method and of formulation which now and 
then take place in the science of theology effect no dis- 
placement cf facts and principles. Men fear and quake 
as if the foundations were being removed because 
wre is atremor thrilling through the intellectual at- 
mosphere which threatens to topple over some of the 
bricks of our Towers of Babel. Some are so fright. 


ened that, like the ostrich, they shut their eyes and 
thrust their heads in the sand, and refuse to believe 
that any change has taken place or can take place in 
the forms of theological statement since the days of 


Jonathan Edwards. But it is all useless. Changes | 


have occurred and will still occur, both while we live 
and long after we are dead and gone. What need 
of any new theological professors if the old ones 
have said the last word? A book is a great deal 
cheaper than alive man. Take the latest course of 
lectures, print them, and lay them upon the table, and 
let the students con them until they have them by 
heart, and then go forth, ‘‘little, faithful copies” of 
their intellectual sire, to publish the last that must or 
can be said concerning God, and man, and inspiration, 
and futurity. Meanwhile God is steering the course 
of his own ark, and the Uzzahs who put forth their 
puny efforts to make it go in the ruts they think it 
ought will simply be fossilized for their temerity. 
Sacred learning can no more come to a standstill than 
can any Other sort of acquisition. 

Look at one fact in the progress of natural science 
during the last hundred years which is closely analo- 
gous to processes now going forward in religious 
thought. During only a century what marvelous 
changes have occurred in the statements of scientific 
men concerning the matter of heat in natural bodies! 
The very terms used by Stahl, or Priestly, or Rum- 
ford would cause one who should use them to-day to 
be ridiculed or ignored. Men have forgotten that 
there was any such thing in vogue as the phlogistic 
theory. Caloric as an all-pervasive fluid was long 
ago scouted asa myth. It is decided now that heat is 
nothing more than a mode of motion among the ulti- 
mate particles of matter. Each theory in turn has 


| had its eager defenders and its violent opponents. 


And so, while the form in which the fact has presented 
itself to the scientific understanding has varied again 
and again—one mode of statement giving place to an- 
other—the fact itself has never for a moment been 
given up. The principle abides. Whatever at any 
given time the philosophical statement of its nature 
or its operations may have been, all men have be- 
lieved in heat. A'l alike when cold have sought its 
comfort; when hungry, have used it to cook their 
food. In war it has helped them to beat out their 
weapons, and in peace to forge their plowshares. So 
is it always and everywhere in the kingdom of truth, 
of which the Eternal Word is the sovereign. A 
change in the scientific method of explaining facts 
involves no change in the facts themselves, any more 
than a man’s personality is changed by his putting 
on different clothes or assuming another name. The 
redemptive work of Christ; the present evil of sin and 
its fearful results through ages that are still to come; 
the ultimate and perfect triumph of God’s truth—these 
are now, siways have been, and always will be abiding 
facts in the faith of Christendom. But the philoso- 
phical analysis and vindication of those facts are very 
different to-day from what they were fifty years ago, 
as they were different then from what they had been a 
century before. And the men who come after us will 
think that they have found an ultimate expression, 
which in its turn will become antiquated and effcte. 
Each age, like its predecessors, must pronounce its 
morituri salutamus. 

- The kingdom of Christ exists in the world for the 
purpose of securing righteous character and maintain- 
ing righteous conduct. And in the reason for its 
existence is the eause of its permanence. It is 
‘‘righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost.” And it must abide because the facts and prin- 
ciples which secure these ends at one time and in one 
place will secure them always and everywhere. They 


cannot be outgrown in the increase of human knowl- 


edge any more than the multiplication table can be 
rendered obsolete by progress in mathematical science. 
Ethics in the hands of its brightest masters will never 
come to insist upon a loftier standard than the Golden 
Rule. Politics in its furthest development can never 
be made to displace the canon of Jesus of Nazareth, 
** Render unto Cesar the things which are Cmsar’s, and 
unto God the things which are God's.” It will be for- 
ever impossible for charity in its loveliest manifesta- 
tions and its most sublime enthusiasms to do more 
than imitate faintly and from afar the love that com- 
passionated the Magdalen and that bled upon the 
cross. Happiness-seekers in the happiest age will not 
get beyond the necessity of humility, and meekness, 
and penitence, and purity, if they would know real 
blessedness. The consciousness of guilt will never 
discover any other alternative than to repent and be- 
lieve, or fali into remorse and ultimate obduracy. The 
most advanced scientific view of human relations is at 
last dimly discerning that the world’s golden age will 
come when every individual becomes obedient to the 
law, *‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” The 
deductions of modern wisdom, which seems so arro- 
gantly to exult in its very tardy attainments, and to 
look down, half pitying, half contemptuous, upon all 
that the ages have possessed hitherto, are yet scarcely 
up to the lowest demands of the kingdom of Christ. 
These are things which ‘‘cannot be shaken,” let the 
kaleidoscope of fragmentary noes, theories revolve 
as it may. Exiovs. 


The Home. 


MRS. BROWN. 


By Frora M. Wriaent. 


wis RS. BROWN ?” I said to Jane ; ‘‘I don’t know 
any one of that name.” 

‘* think she is the person who keeps the boarding- 
house,” replied Jane; ‘‘and she ssid she would only 
detain you a few minutes.” 

‘* Very well, you may ask her to come in here,” I 
said ; but my tone was not sufficiently cordial to have 
been reassuring*to Mrs. Brown if she had heard me; 
for Jane had announced my visitor at the same time 
that she brought in my lunch, and the novel I was 
reading was interesting enough to have made me 
regret any visitor, particularly one in whom I felt no 
interest. 

Mrs. Brown followed Jane into the room, and shook 
hands with me in such a deprecating way that I at 
once forgot my lunch and my book in an attempt to 
make her feel at ease. She was a little, shabbily- 
dressed woman, with a faded, dragged-out look, but 
her face brightened pleasantly as she spoke. 

‘*T must apologize for troubling you, Mrs. Harlow,” 
she said, ‘‘ but I have been appoiuted collector of the 
Ladies’ Missionary Society, and I came to seeif you 
would be a subscriber.” : 

‘*[ am sure you need make no apology,” I said ; ‘‘ any 


,one who undertakes the office of collecting ought to be 


thanked, and I am glad you came to remind me of a 
neglected duty. I have been here so short a time that 
I did not even know there was such a society.” 

‘‘We do not meet in the summer, but we like to 
make our collections now so that we may have the 
money when we commence work again. How much 
shall I put you down for?” 

‘* How much ought I to give ?” 

‘*That is not for me to say,” she answered ; ‘* the 
usual yearly subscription is a dollar.” 

‘* You are very moderate ; you may put me down for 
ten.” 

Her face shone as if a ray of sunshine had touched it. 

**Ob, Mrs. Harlow, you don’t know how much good 
that will do!” 

“*It is a very lazy way of doing good,” I answered. 
‘*] would rather give twice that than go around as 
you are doing.” | 

** We can only give what we have,” she said, simply ; 
‘*T have very little money to spare, but plenty of time.” 

‘“*And yet you have that large boarding-house. I 
should not think you would have much leisure.” 

‘** I have to plan for it, ef course,” she said, ‘‘ but I 
have the afternoon now till five o’clock, and later in 
the week I can get a little more time.” 

‘* You make me ashamed of myself,” I said; ‘here 
am I, with nothing in the world to do, spending my 
days in embroidery and reading. My lazy life has 
really troubled me since we came here, but it did not 
seem as if there was any work forme. The people all 
appear to be hard-working and industrious, and I 
couldn’t think of anything to do for them.” 

‘*It is a prosperous place,” Mrs. Brown said. eat | 
don’t know of a really destitute family anywhere 
around here; but, Mrs. Harlow, do you think the very 
poor people are the only ones we can help ?” 

‘*I don’t know,” I answered vaguely; but, as I said 
this, a thought struck me. Couldn’t I do something 
to bring a look of pleasure into this woman’s tired 
face? I spoke with the sudden impulse. 

‘*Mrs. Brown, won’t you take lunch with me? It is 
all ready, you see, and you will not lose any time, for 
I will send you in my carriage to the other places 
where you are going this afternoon.” 

Her face expressed so much pleasure that I was 
ashamed of having thought regretfully even for a 
moment of my book. Jane brought in the necessary 
additions, and the tray was placed on the table be- 
tween us. 

**T don’t know why you should be so kind,” said 
M:s. Brown, as she took her seat ; ‘‘and you can’t tell 
what a treat it isto me. It is the first time I have 

taken a meal away from my own table fer five 
years.” 

She did not say this at.all in a complaining way, 
but I could scarcely keep the tears back; her simple 
statement of the fact told so much; and yet I suppose 
I could scarcely comprebend what this woman’s life 
had been—a struggle for the barest necessaries of life 
through long years, uncheered by love or sympathy. 
What right had I to my life of luxurious ease? I was 
no more worthy than she, and yet [ had never known 
what it was not to be surrounded by loving friends. 

As I saw her almost childish enjoyment of every- 
thing, I began to feel how terribly selfish I had 
been. I had never before realized that the very sight 
of my home, of this room, for instance, with its 


dainty furnishings, might bea treat to some womin 
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with beauty-loving eyes, famished for the sight of that 
which was lacking in her own house. 

‘It is so delightful,” said Mrs. Brown, ‘‘ to sit down 
to a meal in which I don’t feel any responsibility. At 
home I am always expecting some one to find fault 
with something, and I am very seldom disappointed.” 

‘‘What disagreeable people they must be !” 

‘*Why, no; it is the same with almost all boarders. 
The minute people go into a boarding-house they be- 
gin to expect all sorts of things that they never would 
think of having at home. They want to pay the low- 
est possible price, and then they want the best of 
everything—cream on their oatmeal, for instance, and 
vegetables and fruit as soon as they come in market; 
but I suppose it is human nature.” 

suppose it is,” I said, it must be very hard 
for you.” 


‘*It is a monotonous life, but what else could I do? 


My husband died when we had been married only a 
year. I had been a teacher before I was married, but 
[ could not teach or do anything else that would take 
me away. My husband was a widower when I mar- 
ried him, with one child, a poor little crippled girl, 
and, of course, on her account I had to find something 
that I could do at home; so I opened a boarding-house, 
that last resort for poor forlorn women.” °™ 

She said all this as cheerfully as I would have talked 
of going to the seaside; but it sounded so unutterably 
pathetic that I could find no words to answer her. She 
went on: 

“*The greatest trial I have is that I can do so little 
good; and yet I don’t envy you your opportunities, for 
your responsibilities are so much greater than mine.” 

‘‘You make me feel humiliated,” I said, sadly ; ‘I 
never realized that I had any special opportunities, 
. and I do not think in all my life I have ever done any- 

thing for anybody that cost me any self-sacrifice.” 
‘‘Then I am very sorry for you,” she said, ‘‘and I 
wouldn’t change places for all your wealth.” . 
No one had ever spoken eo to me before. I had 
“ been petted and flattered ; I had been called liberal be- 
cause I gave freely of money which had cost me no 


trouble to gain; but I bad never had any one to show 


me the pleasure and joy of a self-sacrificing life. 

_ **Won’t you have some more chocolate?” I said, 
feeling as if in ministering to this plain woman | was 
ministering to one of God’s chosen ones; and then I 


asked, humbly, ‘‘ What can I do? I call myself a 


Chriatian, and I have always fancied I lived as a Chris- 
tian should, but you have made me feel as if all my 
life had been wasted.” 

‘*T should think in a life as full and rich as yours 
there would be so much that you could make most of 
your days thank-offerings to the Lord. Why, before 
you get to the sacrifices there are so many things that 
would be nothing for you to do, and yet would give 
so much pleasure to other people. There are your 
horses and carriages, and your fruit, and your flowers, 
and your dainty dishes, that most people have neither 
time or skill to prepare. My dear Mrs. Harlow, I can- 
not tell what your duties are; I can only see what is on 
the surface. The real work that the love of Christ ought 
to impel you to do, that you must find for yourself.” 

‘‘Can you give me the name of some one in the 
village to whom I could begin to minister?” I said. 
‘* You know I am such a stranger here, and one can- 
not send even flowers promiscuously.” 

‘¢ Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Brown; ‘‘I can give you 
the names of a dozen.” 

So I took pencil and paper and wrote them down as 
she told them to me, and as soon as she had started on 
her errand of charity again, I commenced my new 
labors. 

They did not prove to be easy by any means. It was 
no trouble to send flowers to old Mrs. Bush, who was 
a helpless invalid; but when the servant who had 
takeo them finally brought back a request that I would 
go and see her—that was hard ; and good Mrs. Brown, 
in her utter unselfishness, never dreamed what a cross 
it was to me to go to some of the places where she 
took me—to homes where sickness and death had 
brought their shadow. One thing led to so many 
others that I had no more idle mornings to spend ia 
embroidering and reading novels; there was always 
some one who needed something. There was a sick 
child whom I could take out riding, or an o'der person 
to whom I could go and read; there were baskets of 
dainties needed sumewhere, or there were bouquets 
to be made, or there was some one to whom it would 
be a treat to come and spend a week in my’home. 

‘There were so many things to be done that the days 
seemed only too short for the doing of them. It must 
be confessed that I longed sometimes for the flesh-pots 
of Egypt. I thought regretfully of the old weeks and 
months that I had spent in idle content; but every day 
made these longings less, for I grew to feel more and 
more what I had not previously comprehended, the real 
joy that t.ere is in a life lived not for self ; and this joy 
grows fuller every year, as 1t must as one grows in the 
knowledge that life is valuable only as it is lived for 


the sake of Christ; that one’s time, and talents, and 
wealth, and opportunities are to be used always for 
him until the earthly life is ended and the heavenly 
life is entered upon in the presence of the King. 


= 


A LIFE AND ITS FRUIT. 


N the city of Milwaukee, in 1851, a little girl was 
born into a home in which Christian influences 


were felt and the results of Christian living were visi-. 


ble. When she was three years old her father died, 
leaving a young wife and child with very limited 
means. The mother returned to her early home at 
Fishkill, N. Y., and there the child remained until ehe 
had reached early womanhood. Such, in a word, was 
the early history of Louise Gardner Hall, loved and 
remembered as Sister Louise. 

The attachment which developed between Sister 
Louise and her grandmother was intense. They were 
inseparable ; and to the influence of this love and of 
her life with her grandmother Sister Louise attributed 
largely the love she felt for her fellow-creatures. 

Her grandmother died when she was seventeen, and 
after a time, during which she visited the West, 
Sister Louise finally became an assistant to the Sisters 
of the Holy Communion, with whom she remaived 
three years. At the expiration of that time, with Miss 
Palmer, who had become a very dear friend, she weuat 
to Baltimore, expecting to unite with the American 
branch of the All Saints Sisters, an order of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Sisterhood of England; but, to her 
great sorrow, it was decided that her health would not 
justify her acceptance into the order. She returned 
with Miss Palmer to New York, and shortly entered 
into the parish work of Grace Church. 

The thought which afterward resulted in the found- 
ing of the House of the Holy Comforter here took 
root and became her animating purpose. In her visits 
to the tenements she was more and more impressed 
with the helplessness and discomfort which the incur- 
able sick and deformed were compelled to endure, 
especially the women and children. Sometimes it was 
achild helpless frcm birth, or made helpless by disease 
or accident ; sometimes it was a mother who from lack 
of care and attention at the proper time had become a 
helpless invalid ; sometimes it was an aged grand- 
mother rendered helpless by paralysis or rheumatism. 

These sufferers were confined in the living-room of 
the family, or in a dark, close bedroom opening into 
the living-room ; they were shut out from sunlight and 
air, compelled to endure the discomfort and noise of 
their surroundings, without the slightest hope of relief 
or release. What could be done to help them? was the 
question which was constantly in Sister Louise’s mind. 
The relatives of these invalids were only able to fur- 
nish them with the barest necessities of life, and even 
this was often done at great self-sacrifice. 

Much of the suffering, she soon came to see, was 
caused by lack of proper nourishment, or by ignorance 
and indifference on the part of the sufferer’s relatives, 
or from lack of proper surgical appliances. How 
could these people, who earn no money, who have no 
friends to whom they may look for proper care, wLo 
would rather suffer ten-fold more than become inmates 
of a public institution, be helped? Long and earnest 
thought on this problem finally resulted in a plan which 
was put into practice by the aid of Miss Palmer. 

Sister Louise could not furnish security for rent, 
and many owners would not, on any condition, rent 
their property for such a purpose as she designed— 
a home for incurables; but, after much difficulty, a 
house was aecured at 241 West Twenty-third Street, in 
September, 1879, at an annual rent of $1,000. 

Sister Louise and Miss Palmer went iato the house 
and commenced their work. The Home was open to 
all Protestants who were incurable—except consump- 
tives and those afflicted with cancer—who bad never 
been paupers or the recipients of charity from any or- 
ganization. They must have been self-supporting until 
made helpless by disease, or been supported by rela- 
tives. The only ccst attending admission was ten dol- 
lars, the price of a bed. 

When the house was opened Sister Louise had only 
furniture enough for two rooms; but her faith was 
strong, and an appeal was made through the daily 
papers for food, furniture, and bedding. The re- 
sponse was not encouraging, and personal solicitation 
was made. A personal friend sent a check for three 
months’ rent. For nine months every article of food, 
medicine, coal, and furniture needed in the house 
came by personal solicitation. The first inmate re- 
ceived in the Home was Hannah McDonough, aged 
sixty years, who was helpless from paralysis; appli- 
cations followed until the Home had reached its limit, 
fifteen. At the close of the first year Sister Louise 
was seventy-one dollars in debt; through extra effort 
this debt was removed, and the Home entered upon 
its second year. As the work of the Home became 
better known, contributions began to flow in more 
freely. A few made annual contributions. — 


In May, 1881, Sister Louise felt that the needs of the , 


work demanded larger accommodations. »»d she hired 
the four-story-and-basement house at 54 West Eleventh 
Street. The rent of this house was $2 500 per year: 
but, with the thought, ‘‘ Hitherto the Lord has helped 
us,” she assumed the increased responsibility. 

Here, within the sound of the din and noise of a 
great. city’s thoroughfare, has been provided a haven 
of rest for a few of the silent sufferers in this life. 
On the first floor, close to the window, stands the bed 
of a dear old woman who had worked from the age of 
seven years till she reached the age of seventy-nine ; 
then, one night, being called to attend a case of sick- 
ness, her feet were frozen and she was made helpless. 
No word of complaint passes her lips; her smile is 
sunny, and she quietly wsits the end, which, she says, 
cannot be far off. Near her is a mother who cannot 
care for herself ; her children are young ; her husband 
earns just enough to feed and clothe them, and she is 
waiting patiently until her children get old cnough to 
help care for ber, when she will return to ber home. 
Her influence is felt even in her suffering; the hus- 
band and children come to her frequently, and plans 
for the family are settled in these conferences. Three 
little girls, the victims of a spinal disease, play through 
the room in their quiet, pathetic way. Oae whose 
body and mind are alike afflicted is sheltered from rude 
scoffings and the temptations to which her mental 
condition make her an easy prey. 

On the upper floor is a young girl who has been con- 
fined to her bed for seven years. She knows that in 
this life she will never find relief. She has undergone 
every operation proposed without demur, asking only, 
‘* Will it be better for me ?” and, when told that nothing 
more can be done, accepts the decision just as patient- 
ly, evidently feeling that somewhere it ‘* will be bet- 
ter” for her. Not far from her is another young 
woman, to whom submission is not so easy. Many 


and fierce have been the battles fought, and they have © 


left their scars on her face; but now the deep, quiet 
spirit which shines through the eyes assures you that 
victory is hers, and that the spirit of Peace will erase 
every trace of rebellion and leave only its own im- 
press on the worn, tired faee. 

Not all the inmates are confined to their beds or 
rooms. They go cheerfully about visiting their less 
fortunate companions, caring for the young children, 
of whom there are several, or for the very old and 
helpless. One of the principles which Sister Louise in- 
culeated in the minds of each inmate was that the 
home is a true home, each inmate is a member ofa 
family, and each responsible for the comfort and well- 
being of the others. There were duties which each 
must perform, and these duties were, and are, assigned 
with a view to the physical condition of each inmate. 
The visitor is impressed with a sense of cheerful, 
hopeful lives lived in spite of deformity or partial help- 
lessness. As an instance, one girl, about thirteen 
years old, is unable to do any kind of work but rip- 
ping; in this she takes the pride of an artist, never 


cuts a thread, and is deeply hurt if what she considers 


her work is given to any one else todo. As many of 
the inmates are entirely dependent on the Home for 
clothes, these little thin hands are quite busy, and a 
life which would otherwise be aimless made to feel 
itself of use. 

But the busy hand and brain which made the Home 
what it is is now still. From early lite Sister Louise 
was the victim of an insidious disease. Last March she 
was about starting for old Point Comfort, having 
during the winter suffered more or less discomfort. 
An accident detained the carriage, and the boat had 
left the wharf when it was reached. She returned to 
the Home, expecting to start by another route in the 
evening; but when evening came, without one mo- 
ment’s suffering, Sister Louise passed into the other 
life. She had often spoken of what should be done 
when the work was taken from her hands, and as far 
as possible her wishes have been regarded. She lived 
to see the present house reach its greatest capacity— 
thirty-eignt—and to have her plans so matured that 
they could be carried out by others who were deeply 
interested in the work for her sake and its own. As 
one passes the Home, with a knowledge of the place of 
rest it is, how fitting seems the name, ‘* House of the 
Holy Comforter”! 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 
[The edttor of this department wiit be glad to receive . uesttons, 
gestions, and ewpertences for this column.) 


Perhaps one of the young people may be allowed a word 
or two on the subject of Books for Young People. I am a girl 
seventeen years old, and will speak simply of my own experi- 
ence and convictions on thissubject. I have read something 
of almost every author of any note, both of those who write 
for children and young people and those who write what 
they have to write, let who may read the result. 

When quite young I conceived a great liking for Dickens, 
and devoured his books ravenously ; I also devoured “‘Lucile,” 
‘*The Mill on the Floss,” ete. Louisa M. Alcott’s books I 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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read when I was tired and wanted something to while away 
the time and rest me. And this they did deliciously! I read 
the ‘‘ Youth’s Companion ” and ‘‘ 8t. Nicholas ” in about the 
same way. 

What I hankered for was something to rouse me up and 
make me fee] that I was something besides a being of reat 
and amusement. And this is what I think: anything that 
will set a child or youth to thinking, really serious thinking, 
is the thing for him (or her) to read. {f they do not under- 
stand it they will try to, and the more difficult the thing is to 
understand—if the reader feels that there is something to 
understand—the harder he will try to understand it and the 
more his faculties will be roused and developed. Most 
** chil jren’s literature’ is not calculated to make one think 
vers hard, and so, according to my opinion, cannot develop 
a child’s mind very rapidly, but rather gets him into an indo- 
lent, ease-loving state—that is, if he be fed upon that alone. 
I believe in good, pure ‘‘child’s literature,’’ with now and 
then a thinking book sandwiched between the bread. A 
child cannot live oa bread alone. But meat forced upon a 
child is not apt to do much good, Anything to get a child 
or youth to thinking about things and feeling the importance 
of life and right-living ! A RBADER. 

There is sound truth in the opinion that children must have 
reading which will induce thinking. But it is not necessary 
the thinking should be required for the understanding of the 
sentences. A very simple book in phraseology may? in in- 
cident start a vigorous train of thought in a child’s mind. 


A poor woman came to me a few days ago begging for work. She 
looked sick and feeble, and sadder and more despairing than I can 
tell you. Her son, on whom she depended, had met with an acci- 
dent, and was slowly dying. She showed me her rent-bill for one 
month receipted—a printed blank filled out. Bat now she owed again, 
and was like’y to lose her place. I referred her to the Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Association. She said it was there she had jast 
beep, and taey had promised to send for her if they had work; but 
she was then faint and weary, and had nothing for present necessity. 
I had no work, but gave her some assistance. But, dear Christian 
Union, waat is the proper course for a stranger in such cases? Is 
there any place where such cases can be inquired into, and helped to 
help themselves ? Where can a stranger direct them? This woman 
looked genuine—her dress, her face, her manner. What I could do 
was not much, but she haunts me. I remember the name, and I 
think I remember the address, if any one knows anything that can 
bedone, I am a devoted lover and SUBSORIBER. 

There is a place where such cases can be inquired into and 
such persons helped to help themselves. It is the ‘‘ Charity 
Organization Society ;” central office, 79 Fourth Avenue. 
The Society is not only able to thoroughly investigate through 
their branch offices, but also, through the friendly visitors, 
is enabled to elevate and help their poor families. While 
the society gives away no money, it is in direct communica- 
tion with all the relief-giving organizations, city and private, 
and directs the applicant just where to go for immediate 
assistance. We doubt, however, whether it can as yet under- 
take cases as high up as 111th Street, but if not, at the office 
a visitor would be directed to whom to apply in Harlem. 

The Society has just compiled a directory of all the so- 
cieties, associations, dispensaries, etc., in the city, giving 
full information regarding all. This will be for sale in the 
Fall, and will be of great value to all. 


I have beard it said that a good salad dressing can be made with- 
out cream or oil ; is it so? We cannot get enough of the former 
to use in that way, and good salad oil! is expensive. Noviog. 

We have eaten very nice salads witheut either cream or 
oil. One very good dressing is the following : 

One-half cup luke-warm milk ; one yolk of egg; two even 
teaspoonfuls of mustard and one of salt ; butter the siza of 
asmall egg; one-half cup vinegar ; one teaspoon corn-starch. 
Mix mustard, salt, butter, and egg together; then pour into 
the mUJk and dissolve on the stove. Finally add corn-starch 
and vinegar, and boil. If lumpy, strain. 


Will some one please give the author’s name and inform me if 
there is a poem containing theselines. I cutthem from a paper : 
“Is it trae, O Chriet in heaven! that the highest suffer most, 
That the mark of rank in nature is capacity for pain, 
And the anguish of the singer makes the sweetness of the 
strain ?” 


And oblige an admirer of The Christian Union. A. W. P. 


Tuberoses are truly beautiful and very casily cultivated. 
When signs of growth appear, the quantity of water may be 
increased, and it will need a great abundance when the 
flower-stock begins to shoot up. Seven-inch pots should be 
used if it is designed to bloom the plant in the pot. [f bedded 
out, give the most generous culture, and in either case plenty 
of water, for without heat, warmth, and moisture you will 
be wondering why your tuberoses do not bloom. With these 
requisites good bulbs will flower freely, and need no other 
care save & proper support. ‘* Hopson.” 
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Our Young Folks. 


SELIM’S RIDE. 
By Hamitton W. Masie. 


IST 

One of the watchers had suddenly started 
out of his sleep and tat straight up looking sharply 
about him. Selim was not ten feet away, but he lay 
flaton the ground, motionless and hardly breathing, 
so dark and dead that he looked like a part of the 
desert itself. The keen-eyed watcher peered into the 
darkness and listened intently for a few minutes, and 
then, hearing no sound and seeing no moving thing, he 
sank down drowsily into a confused heap of tawdry 


clothing, his spear with its red pennant lying at his 
side. The other watchers lay stretched out at full 
length in a little group about him, as drowsy as him- 
self. For several minutes there was a dead silence, 
and then 8.lim began to draw himself slowly along 
on the sand, so cautiously that he hardly made a 
sound. 

He had been captured the day before by the men 
who were sleeping in the tents around him; there had 
been a desperate fight, half the band to which he 
belonged had been killed or wounded, and he had been 
carried off to the camp of his captors. He was the 
son of an Arab Sheik, and was worth looking after, 


because there might be a ransom in his case. Taken 


to the tent of the chief cf the tribe, he had been 
kindly treated and left without any watching except 
that which is always kept up. The tent was large and 
comfortable; a divan, with cushions that had once 
been brilliant but were now faded, ran along on one 
side, and two or three mats were spread on the ground. 
Arms were scattered about, and there was a heap of 
saddle-bags in one corner. 

Selim was twelve years old, swarthy of complexion, 
straight as an arrow, lithe in figure, and shy and quick 
as a fawn in his movements. He belonged to a Bed- 
ouin tribe, famous as fighters and horsemen through- 
out the whole country; he had grown up in tents and 
knew no other home than the desert; and the blazing 
tropic sun, that often made the air quiver with heat as 
far as the eye could see, had burned him until at a 
distance be looked entirely black. 

Only once had Selim seen a city, and even then he 
had not entered it. His tribe had pitched their tents a 
mile beyond the gates, and he had looked curiously at 
the strange travelers from all lands whocame up from 
the desert in little caravans. He was a strange, wild 
creature, who would have felt as if he were in prison if 
he had been shut up even for a night within the four 
walls of a house. 

When a fierce-looking Bedouin, sweeping down 
upon him unawares in the battle, had seized the bridle 
of his horse, he had fought wildly for a moment, but, 
quickly overcome, had yielded and ridden quietly off 
without a sign of fear. When brought into the tent of 
the chief of the tribe, who had made him a prisoner, he 
had stood silent and motionless, seeing everything and 
saying nothing. A fierce hate was burning within him, 
but he gave no sign of it; he had only one purpose 
now, and that was to escape. He knew that the men 
would be very tired that night, that they had given his 
own tribe such a crushing blow that they had no fear 
of pursuit, and that the watch would be slack, as it 
generally was after a successful foray. He had 
stretched himself quietly on the ground in one corner 
of the tent, and had lain there, apparently asleep, during 
the whole evening. The men kept coming in by twos 
and threes to talk with their chief, while Selim lay like 
a log, breathing so regularly that every one who noticed 
him thought him fast asleep. But the boy had never 
been so wide awake in his whole life before ; he heard 
every sound, and waited almost breathlessly for the 
darkness and deep sleep of the early morning to make 
ais escape. 

He knew where every tent stood, where every rope 
was stretched, where the watch would be set, and 
where the horses would be tethered. Gradually the 
sounds died out about him; one by one the lights in 
the tents went out, and not a sound was heard through- 
out the camp but the deep breathing of tired men. 
Selim slowly raised himself on his elbows, listened in- 
tently for a moment, and then sat upright. When he 
had made sure that nobody was stirring and nobody 
watching him he ran his arm under the canvas against 
which he lay, and slowly loosened two of the pegs 
which held the tent-wall in place. In one breathless 
moment he was outside the tent, and flat on the ground. 
A light mist had spread itself over the desert and swal- 
lowed up the camp s0 completely that Selim could see 
nothing but the ropes at his feet. He had studied the 
course he was to take so carefully that he could have 
found his way blindfolded to the horses. Six or eight 
of them were picketed together, and among them, on 
the side furthest from the camp, he found his own, 
which he dearly loved. It was a small, beautiful- 
formed bay, whose limbs gave promise of endurance 
and flieetness. Selim pulled a saddle and bridle from 
a heap near by, stepped to the horse’s head, siroked it 
gently, put the saddle on his back and drew the girths, 
slipped on the bridle, loosened the foot-ropes, and led 
the animal quietly out. All this had taken only a 
moment, but to Selim it seemed an hour. If the horse 
whinnied he was lost; but the high-bred creature 
seemed to know what was wanted of him, and was 
almost as noiseless as his }oung master. 

The camp was wrapped in a sleep so deep that the 
light foot-falls of the boy and the horse in the sand 
were not heard, and in a few minutes Selim had 
reached a line of low foot-hills half a mile from the 
camp, and was on their further side. For the moment 
he knew that he was safe, but the freshening breeze 


warned him that the morning was not far distant, and, 
tightening the girths, the boy sprang into the saddle 
and rode off in the direction of the battle-ground of 
the day before, hoping to overtake some of his own 
people. He knew that he would surely have four 
good hours before the cry of alarm was sounded and 
the pursuers sent flying after him. 

The hours went slowly enough, and although Selim 
knew that the darkness was a protection to him he was 
not at all sorry when the mist began to grow lighter. 
He came upon a little pool of brackish water in a 
patch of short grass, and let his horse drink freely of 
it, for he knew what a fierce, hot ride lay before them. 
The mist grew brighter and brighter until it seemed 
fairly luminous, but it did not break; it lay like a 
shining cloud over the desert. Unseen by Selim, the 
sun had already risen and the glowing day begun. 
The heat grew more and more intense, and the mist 
whiter and hotter, until at last it broke here and there 
and showed the level country beyond; then it rolled 
itself into great masses, and these in turn broke into 
light wreaths that hung motionless for a moment, 
then slowly faded out of sight, leaving the desert un- 
covered and bare as far as the eye could reach. In 
whatever direction Selim looked, there was a dead level 
with nothing to break the view but a few stunted 
shrubs here and there at long intervals. The boy 
glanced eagerly along the circle where sky and desert 
met, and his face brightened when he saw, far to the 
east, a long, dark line. It was a group of trees which 
he knew, and if he could only reach them he was safe. 
His friends were there, and he knew all the hiding- 
places in the rougher country beyond so well that he 


could baffle his pursuers if they follo»wed him there. 


But that low, dark line was a good half day’s ride dis- 
tant, and nobody knew what perils lay between him 
and it. He urged the horse forward, but not at his 
full speed; that he must keep for the last terrible 
hour. So the morning passed on, and the boy’s hope 
rose as the dark line against the eastern sky grew 
more and more distinct. 

From time to time he halted a moment to rest his 
horse, and in one of these pauses, as he looked 
back on the course he had come, bis eye caught sight 
of aspeck onthe sky. While he watched, it moved, 
grew larger, and seemed to break into other dark 
points. Then Selim knew that his flight had been dis- 
covered, and that his pursuers were on his track. 
There was butan hour between them, and the paim- 
trees were still a good distance ahead. He leaped to the 
ground, tightened the girth, felt of the sinewy flanks 
of his bay, and sprang back into the saddle with the 
joy of an Arab when he feels that he has a noble horse 
beneath him. He cast one more glance behind. He 
could almost count his pursuers. Then, leaning on 
the neck of his horse, he gave him loose rein, and the 
bay sprang lightly forward with long, easy strides. 

Half an hour passed away, avd & 1m krows that the 
decisive moment is at hand. He casts a hurried look 
over his shoulder, and sees that his pursuers are bear- 
ing down upon him at full speed. He can even hear 
their cries faintly behind him. He is unarmed, and 


must not come within reach of their tasseled spears. 


In froat, the p+lm-grove quivers and seems to recede 
in the awful glare, but Selim knows that it is only 
half an hour away. A wild ye)l of rage comes from 
his pursuers as they find themeelves almost in posses- 
sion of their prey. Then the boy leans over his gallant 
horse and urges him forward, the beast answering the 
voice with a splendid burst of speed. He stretches 
himself out as if to make the distance shorter; his 
eyes flash and his sinewy limbs gather themselves for 
a final effort. The desert burns and glows as the gal- 
lant horse and his young rider shoot like an arrow 
over it. Faster and faster come the pursuers, urging 
their horses into a wild run and filling the air with 
shouts and cu rses—a dczen enraged men upon the track 
of a single defenseless boy. Selim’s eyes are fixed on 
the line of trees growing more and more distinct be- 
fore him; behind are torture and death, in front 
friends and safety. He leans over the rushing bay, 
patting his neck and whispering words of love and 
cheer, and the horse answers with |>uger strides and 
an ever-quickening speed, his mouth foaming and 
his flanks smoking. A lance shoots past the boy, and 
half-buries itself in the sand, and then another and 
another, flying wide of the mark in the mad race. 
Selim hardly breathes ; his eyes glitter, the reins fall 
from his hands, and he leans forward as if to touch 
the palms holding out shade and life tohim. The 
moments are like hours, while the desert runs to- 
gether in his gaze, and seems like a vast, burning 
plain. 

Five minutes are past; the palms are close at hand ; 
the pursuers are sweeping on like the wind, their 
horses foaming and swaying underthem. They are 
gathering themselves for a last effort, when a spear 
suddenly appears between the palms in front, and Se- 
lim gives a cry of joy. A horseman rides out behind 
it, sees the racers at a glance, shouts a command, and 
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rushes forward. Instantly twenty other spearmen are 
at his back, and Selim is saved. His brothers and his 
kinsmen are there. 

The pursuers stop short, wheel around, and speak 
hurriedly to each other; but they have no time to 
talk. In a moment the whole band of Selim’s kins- 
men, freshly mounted, are upon them, wheeling here 
and there, riding in circles, scattering and regathering, 


with wild cries and tossing Jances. The enemy re- 


treat, are followed, lances cross, splinter, and are 
driven home, and the tide of battle, rolling backward, 
leaves the boy like a leaf tossed up by the sea. He 
falls from his saddle, and when, a little Jater, his 
kinsmen return, leaving their foes dead or flying, 
they find him sitting on the sand patting and kissing 
the brave horse which has brought him out of the 
jaws of death into the shade and peace of the palms. 
—[Good Cheer. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
N sight of my window the boys are putting up their 
tents. They are going to sleepin them to-night. 
Oa! it is fine fun to sleep on the ground, or on a cot, 
with no sheets to bother one, no pillows except your 
jackets, and without any disagreeable nails to pester 
you for your clothes ; no miserable chairs to sit down 
on when you wake up! Sport, isn’t it? The best fun to 
me is to sleep in a hammock stretched between two 
great trees, through whose waving branches I can look 
at the sky when I wake up. I should not like always 
to do it, but occasionally it is delightful. SolI can 
understand how the boys are willing to leave their 
pleasant rooms and their soft beds, and ‘‘camp out” 
on the lawn. : 

A dinner eaten beside a spring, under the trees, 
often tastes better, though it be only a sand- 
wich, than a feast at home. The open air is 
a great tonic, and it gives an appetite and sweetens 
rest and food wonderfully. So I hope my boys 
and girls will live out of doors as much as 
possible this summer. Never mind a wetting once in 
a while, for I hope you wear sensible clothes that can 
bear it and you. Why, nothing is more delightful than 
a good pelting shower! When it is over, eome in, rub 
yourself well, put on dry clothes, and hang up the wet 
ones to put on again when they are dry. I rode five 
miles in an open wagon, a few days ago, under the 
most generous rainfall 1 ever saw. My companions 
were good natured, ‘‘jolly,” you would say, and we 
laughed enough to make us much fatter than we were, 
if the old saying is true. 
from the dripping umbrellas did run down the back 
occasionelly, and our feet were in pools of water, we 
sat in pools of water, and held pools of water in our 
laps. In half an hour after we reached home we were 
as dry as ever, and ready to enjoy the dinner waiting 
for us and the fire kindled for our benefit. Be careful, 
in such acase, to make as little trouble as possible. Put 
your dripping umbrellas and your soaked garments 


where they will not spot or soil carpet and furniture. | 


Never throw wet clothes down in a heap. If they are 
woolen they will crease and shrink; if they are cotton 
or linen they will probably mildew or sour, and it will 
not be possible to repair the injury which a little care 
would prevent. Trixie tumbled into the water once 
this summer, but a fire kindled on the beach repaired 
all the mischief, so that when she came home I should 
not have suspected the wetting if her mischievous 
eyes had not betrayed that there was a joke hidden 
away behind them. 

So, don’t mind a wetting, nor a tumble, nor any 
slight mishap that comes to you while you are out 
under the open esky, and on good, wholesome mother 
earth, nor even if she tips you off her lap into shallow 
water. Even a deep-water wetting is not likely to do 
you any harm if you have been wise erough to learn 
to swim, or, what is still more important, have learned 
to keep your wits from being overcome by fright. 

But I must not fill the whole paper with my chat. | 


River, July 3, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 

I will try and write you a letter. I like thatcard you sent me last 
Christmas ever so much. My garden is not very good. I havea 
bed of carrots about five feet long and about three and one-half feet 
wide, 

I have a patch of water-melons, I have about twenty-five hills of 
corn, about two feet two inches and a half high. 

Yon asked in The Christian Union what a paint-brush was. It is 
a flower that very much resembles a paint-brush dipped in very 
bright red paint. I wish I bad one to send you, but we have no more, 
I would like to be one of your nephews. Hapry 


That is a pretty good garden, it seems to me. If 
you keep the weeds down, then I think you will do 
well. I should like very much to see a “ paint-brush.” 
Perhaps when they come again you will think to send 
me one. 

July 14, 1888. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
I do want to be your niece, bat I wrote you quite along letter from 


Geneseo and it was not printed, and so I was discouraged about 


To be sure, cold streams 


| 


writing. We have a nice park, on which our house fronts. There is 
a little pond where we sail boats, and we are only alittle ways frem 
Lake Michigan, and I saw the dreadfal storm of June 10. My little 
sister is two and one-ha!f yearsold. She is very cunning. She talks 
all tbe time, and I have lots of fun with her. We have been to 
Lincoln Park and South Park. They are beautiful, ard I shou!d 
like to tell you about them, but my letter is getting long. 
With love, 8. H. 

[I am sorry you were discouraged. Sometimes a 
large bunch of letters comes at once, and then I am 
forced to leave some interesting ones unpublished till 
they are almost too old to print, although they are very 
good. When it gets to be warm weather it does not 
seem just the thing to print letters which speak of 
‘coasting last night,” or ‘‘ skating yesterday ;” and in 
cold weather a le ter about blossoming trees and hot 
days is rather out of time. I hope there are no other 
‘* discouraged ” ones, for the letters, I trust, are partly 


for me, and if I enjoy them, and made a good mark 


in my book for them, they are not written for nothing. 


Masas., July 14, 1883, 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I would like to become one of your nieces very much. I live in 
South Boston, and go to school there; but I spend my vacation out 
in the country in alarge farm-house. We have avery nice time 
here; there are many chickens here, but they are not very tame, as 
some are. I often go berrying with my brother and sisters. We 
have a canary bird at home whom we call Vickey. I often have a 
ride, for Mr. C. goes to Walpole Center once a week for the mail, 
and once a week to Norfolk to take his eggs there, and to other 
places. Highland Lake Grove is about half a mile from this farm, 
and we go there sometimes on picnics. 

Your loving niece, HELEN L. P. 


Please send me your South Boston address. You 
must be having a delightful time. Cam you tell me 
what breed of hens are the best for laying eggs? I 
have vot succeeded very well with my fowls lately, 
and must try to make them do better. 


West MANSFIRBLD, Mass., July 9, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I should like to be called one of your nieces. I am thirteen years 
old. I have got one brother and sister ; their names are Benjamin 
and Minnie. Benjamin is eleven years old and Minnie is seven 
years old. I go to school and study arithmetic, spelling, history, read- 
ing, geography, and grammar ; there are twenty-two echolars in the 
school I go to now, and in the one I used to go to there were thirty- 
two scholars. I live in the house below Edith, one of your nieees. 
1 have got two canary birds; one is named Harry and the other is 
Nellie. My iast school-teacher’s name was Miss M. L. A. She is 
only eighteen years old. Good-by, Lois M. K. 


I think I have passed through Mansfield ; is it not 
near Norton, where Wheaton Seminary is? I once 
visited there, and thought it the most attractive school 
I had ever seen. My love to Edith. 


KNOXVILLE, Joly 13, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 

I want to be one of your little nieces. I read the letters in The 
Christian Union and am very mach interested in the Fresh Air Fund. 
Mamma sends a dollar to send some poor littie child out the 
country. Knoxville is a very nice town, surrounded by antains 
and ridges ; from our house we can see the Cumberlan ountaina. 
I must close now. Lovingly, Your niece, Emiry T. 


I am glad to welcome you to our circle. I have sent 
your money to those who manage the Fresh Air Fund. 
Do the mountains shut off the cool breeze from you? 


WaLpote, Mass., July 14, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I should like to be one of your nieces very much. I am twelve 
years old, and my home is in South Boston, but I am spending my 
vacation about twenty miles ont in the country. There are nice 
woods back of the house, and I enjoy myself very much out here. 
I have a great many pleasant rides. 

I go to school at home, and J am in the third class. I study 
geography, arithmetic, history, and grammar. 

I have a younger brother and sister, and an elder sister. 

There is a large elmin front of this house which is more than a 
hundred years old, and there was a nest of orioles in it, but the 
squirrels came and ate all the little birds. 

Your loving niece, Ciara C, P. 


I did not know that squirrels were such destructive 
creatures. You are having a grand opportunity to 
learn things which cannot be learned in books. Do not 
fail to keep your eyes wide open. Thank Mrs. C. for 
her note, 

| AKRON, O., July 10, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

i had intended thanking you for the pretty card you sent me ere 
this ; but, partly on account of lack of time and partly from puttin, 
it off, have delayed until now. Please excuse me and accept my 
thanks, together with those of my sister. New 1 would like to ask 
a favor of you. I have vacation now, and I wish to read all the books 
lcan. I do not mean any kind of books, but those that will be a 
bene fit to me hereafter in my studies, Would it be too much trouble 
for you to send me a list of works? I am taking the classical course 
at college, and so studying Latin and Greek. I do not like that piece 
in the last Christian Union concerning Greek. I love my Greek, if 
anything, better than my Latin. 

This coming school year | shal! finish the third and fourth books of 
the Anabasis, and read Homer. What do you think about the 
study? Oh, do want so bad to be a learned woman! I intend after 
graduating from college to go to a medical college and become a 
doctor. 

I would like to be a missionary, but I fear I never shall be good 
enough. I decided that the best thing for me to do now would beto 
devote myself wholly to my studies. I am now reading “ Diary of 
an Idle Woman in Italy.” I like it very much. I hesitated about 
asking this of you, but, noticing the kindly strain which always runs 
through your letters, [ became bolder. 

The longer we take The Christian Union the better we like it, and 
feel we could scarcely part with it. Although almost eighteen, I hope 
to be considered as your loving niece, Mary MoM, 


Thank you very much for your letter. But cannot 


you do something more useful during your vacation 
than to read much? If you want to use your Greek 
to make it worth while, you must be strong and well, 


and students need to use: vacation time for gathering» 


physical strength, so much of their term time is spent 
in using negve and brain without repairing it. 

Especially if you desire to become a physician, to 
cure the ills and weaknesses of others, you must be 
well and strong yourself. So I counsel you to spend all 
the time you can out-of-doors, studying nature. I will 
add a list of books, but I hope you will Jeave most of 
them to read by-and-by. I should not advise every 
one 80, but I judge you love study, and there is danger 
that one will do to excess what cne enjoys. 

Not knowing what your reading has been, it is diffi- 
cult to judge for you. I would advise some light read- 
ing, and for that you must choose. Hardy’s ‘‘ But 
Yet a Woman,” Hawthorne’s ‘‘House of the Seven 
Gables,” Macdonald’s ‘ Robert Falconer” and ‘Sir 
Gibbe,” are excellent. Then there are books for gen- 
eral inspiration: Smiles’s ‘‘ Character,” and the ‘ Life 
of Charles Kingsley.” For your especial advantage in 
study, the following: Becker’s ‘‘Charicles ;” Mahaffey’s 
‘** Social Life in Greece ;” Symonds’s *‘ Greek Poets ;” 
Froude’s ‘‘Cesar;” ‘‘ The Iliad,” ‘‘ The Odyssey,” 
‘‘Plato,” ‘‘ Herodotus,” in the ‘‘Ancient Classics,” pub- 
lished by Lippincott. 


CHARITY’S REPORT. 


Previously acknowledged, ‘ - $586 52 
Misa M. M. D., ‘ ‘ ‘ 1 00 
Hant Bosworth, 1 00 
B. L. H., 1 00 

Affectionately, AUNT PATIENOg. 
PUZZLES. 


MILITARY ENIGMA. 


I am compoeed of 183 letters. 

My 138, 50, 83, 177, 24, 164, 149, 35, 153, 107, was ** first in war, first 
in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 

My 58, 20, 108, 82, 34, 129, 19, 80, 72, was a battle of the Re- 
bellion. 

My 155, 79, 102, 145, 175, is a great general of. modern times. 

My 51, 186, 85, 97, 63, 46, 116, 179, 60, 17, 10, 172, 77, 43, 81, is a cel- 
ebrated American general. 

My 68, 2, 120, 168, 105, 151, 66, 109, 30, 162, 75, 132, was a French 
soldier whose arms were employed against his native country. 

My 94, 39, 152, 111, 5, 31, 154, 123, 173, 8, was a German soldier wh> 
assisted the Americans-in the Revolutionary War. 

My 14, 167, 73, 88, 110, 176, 54, 99, was an american soldier and 
statesman. 

My 139, 7, 114, 182, 124, 92, 134, 23, 4, 16, 26, 40, 159, 178, was a French 
king and soldier. 

My 49, 181, 143, 11, 119, 161, is an American genera). 

My 13, 160, 169, 103, 3, 118, was an English soldier of the sixteenth 
century. 


My 104, 140, 57, 193, 127, 146, 117, 52, was one of the Grecian gen- 


erals at the siege of Troy. 

My 38, 158, 27, 128, 9, was the general who took Quebec. 

My 166, 36, aT. 144, 130, 96, 64, 121, 71, 45, 90, 32, isa name applied 
to Cromwell’s soldiers. 

My 150, 156, 106, 62, 74, 55, was a great American general. 

My 53, 165, 28, 135, 95, 18, 65, 122, 21, was the general who won the 
battle of Marathon. 

My. 87, 98, 41, 12, was a Swias hero of the fourteenth centary. 

My 142, 113, 76, 163, is atown in Italy with a bridge celebrated in 
the hiatory of Napoleon. 

My 147, 133, 93, 101, 48, was a Swiss soldier and patriot of mod- 
ern times. 

- My 126, 137, 100, 157, 69. 141, was a Trojan prince and warrior. 

My 6, 78, 125, 61, 84, was an American general of the Kevolution. 

My 131, 15, 89, 170, 37, 25, was a battleof the Revolution. 

My 91, 174, 33, 56, 70, was an American genera! who distinguished 
himeelf in the Mexican War. 

My 150, 112, 42, 148, 86, 1, is what none of these men was ever 
found in. 

My 173, 29, 44, is what none ef them ever did. 

My 59, 22, 67, 115, is what their courage was subjected to. | 

My whole is a quotation from an oration of Fisher Ames. 

C. W. K. 
RIDDLE. 


On earth, in water, I am found ; 

In town and country I abound ; 
The greatest curse beneath the sun, 
Yet many noble deeds I’ve done. 


For counsel many come to me, 
Yet sailors wisely from tee fice ; 
Some blese, some curse, and some me shun; 
No good, no evil, have I done. 
Bos and Dorortry, 
CHARADE. 
Entire, I am plural and masculine; behead me, I am plural and 
feminine ; behead sgain, lam singular and neuter; behead once 
more, I am again as at first, plural and maeculine. FRANK May. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 5. 


Initial Exchange.—Thief, chief; father, gather; dress, presse; 
gay, nay; warble, garble; riddie, fiddle; martial, partial. 


Anagram. — 
Heaven from al! creatures hides the Book of Fate, 
All save the page revealed—the present state. 

Plant Seeds.— Pomegranate. 

Double Acrostic.—Sweet- Brier. 

Acrostic. — 


mee 


~ 


> 


owes 
ae 


= 


1 


| 
bil 
hs 
= 
iM. 
% 
he 
\ 
if 
| 
| 
if 
U-topia 
L-una 
T-antalus 
O-rpheus 
N-iobe ji 
* 
; 


“to be used in the eupplement sheets will be a series of designs 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 


MISCELLANY. 


The Magazine of Art for July is filled with articles of un- 

usual interest, of a sort and of euch a length as to induce a 
busy man, with fine tastes, but who has little time for read- 
ing, to lay the book one side, with a mental memorandum— 
‘*To be read at my first leisure moment.”” Happy is heif he 
may ultimately accomplish his desire; but the chance is 
small that he will, for we know of several busy men who 
have beeo laying aside tempting magazine articles and 
pamphlets for the “ first leisure moment” until they com- 
prise a library, and yet the restful half hour or more which 
brings the peculiar comfort of an arm-chair, a pile of uncut 
books and magazines, and a paper-knife, is still in the fu- 
ture, and the leisure moment is but an anticipated joy. 
Mark Antokolsky, a name not familiar to the generality of 
American readers, is mede the subject of the introductory 
article, written by his countryman, Izaac Pavlovsky. Anto- 
koleky, who is here designated as ‘‘A Sculptor of Heroes,’ 
s a Russian artist, whose story, as here told, is one that 
needs no touch of fancy or fiction to make it a romunce. 
Three illustrations of his works are given, among them his 
‘Tyan the Terrible,” which first won him notoriety and 
fame. ‘'Scene-Painter and Actor” is the title chosen by 
Mr. William Archer for an interesting discussion of the 
relation of these two personages in the dramatic art. 
‘Kabyle Jewelry,” made always aad entirely of silver, is 
treated at length by Madeline A. Wallace-Danlop; while 
J. A. Blakie gives a sketch of William Gilpin, ‘* the father of 
the modern tourist,” under the title of ‘‘An Apostle of the 
Picturesque.” ‘The article on the Slade Professorship ana 
the Slade Art School in London, with special reference 
to its facilities for woman's work, is of great interest. That 
also which follows, on Botticelli and his famous ** Coronation 
of the Virgin,” the heretic picture referred to in the title, 
possesses much interest. The White Horse, A Note on 
Constable, A French Cathedral City, Stories in Terra Cotta, 
Current Art, The Chronicle of Art, and The Monthly Record 
of American Art, all make up, with the articles above 
mentioned, a number which is admirable for its variety and 
the merit of individual articles. 

We have had occasion from time to time to speak of the 
excellence of The Art Interchange as a journal possessing 
much value, both in the literature of art and its practice, and 
jt will be a matter of conratulation to those who enjoy the 
fortnightly issues of the ‘‘ Inte change” to learn that various 
new features will appear in its pages during the coming year, 
or in its eleventh volume, which began with the issue of July 

Some of the important features are detailed below : 

** It is proposed in the present volume to continue the illustration 
of designs suitable forfurniture and general decorations in answer 
to reqnesta, and to continue also to issue *‘ Notes and Queries Sup- 
plements’” It has been decided to use the two middie pages of tne 
paper for illustrations snitable for decorative purposes, and not as 
heretofore for those of a purely pictorial character ; thus more work- 
ing desigus than ever before will be published. Among the patterns 


selected especially. for *Art Interchange’ subscribers by a repre- 
sentative during a recent Ea'opean tour, and authorized for publica- 
tion by ue, from the Roya! School of Art Neediework at South Ken- 
sington, England. The tirst of the series, a design for chair back or 
screen, accompanies the first issue of Vol. XI. 

“The most important step the management of * The Art Inter- 
change’ has in contemplation, however, will not take effect until 
Jannary, 1884. It is the publication at intervals of one month— 
making twelve in the course of a year—of studies in color. These 
wil! include flower and figure eubdjects, and each design will be in 
several colors. The designs, which are to be the work of weli-known 
artista (whore names will be duly announced), are intended as 
studies ia color, and will be equally valuable to the embroiderer or 
painter.” 


A NEW SUEZ CANAL. 


The late war waged between England and Egypt, and 
more recently the ravages made by the cholera among the 
inhabitaute of Egyptian cities and towns, have called public 
attention particularly to Egypt, and in Egypt to the Suez 
Canal, which, as a factor in the woes of both war and 
plague, bears an importance altogether out of proportion to 
its relative size on the map of the country. It was not of 
this we intended to «peak, however, but of the projects for a 
new Suez canal, of which we have heard much in the papers 
of lave. The cable dispatches were sometimes fragmentary~ 
and unsatisfactory, and so the following concise paragraph, 
from the ‘‘ Manufacturer and Builder,” with reference to the 
subj-ct, we judge will be welcomed by many of our readers: 


** Most of our readers, doubtless, are aware of the fact that the 
Suez Canali has proved a vastly greater succeas, in a financial sense, 
than its projectors ever dreamed of; and that it has, in the short 
period of its existence, not only revolutionized the commercial re- 
lations of Europe with the East, but has also originated important 
political changes. ‘here were not wanting those who, when this im- 
portant engineering work was about to be andertaken, predicted its 
financial faluure, or at jeast that 1t would never prove remunerative. 
How completely at fault these prophets of evil were, the results of 
the operations of the cana! may teil. The original £20 shares of the 
company are now worth £90, and the last dividend declared was at 
the rate of 20 percent. Tue traffic of the canal, which in 1880 had 
reached the high figure of 4,500,000 tons, was augmented in 1882 to 
7,00u ,v00. 

‘** already the traffic has become so enormous that it threatens 
within a-few years, at the present rate of increase, to exceed the 
carrying capacity of the canal. Indeed, even at present, owing to 
the narrowness of the passage and other difficnities, all traffic is 
suspended during the night lest vessels should run aground and 
cause a blockade, which might prove serious in causing delays. 

“In view of these facts it has been lately seriously proposed and 
earnestly advocated to build a second canal the lethmus of 
Suez. The shareholders of the present canal do not appear ta have 
interposed any serious objection to this proposition, which ema- 
nates from English sources, ard M,. de Leseeps is reportea as 
having declared the new project to be not only practicable but de- 
sirable, and to have expressed the opinion that it should be com- 
meneed at once, 


eloquently than the pen can record. So astonishing, indeed, is the 
growth of the world’s commerce, that it is safe to predict that the 
second canal across Suez, which will become an imperative necessity 
withia the next few years, will prove as successful sauna as the 
firet. ” 


Books aud Anthors. 


A BRILLIANT VOLUME." 

Persia lies within sight of every reader of the pages 
of this attractive volume. No long philosophical dis- 
sertation on modern Persia wearies the eye and mind, 
but the most vivid pictures of all that is in the land 
charm the holder of this book ti]] he puts it out of 
his hand. There is not a dull page in it. The author 
has been true to his purpose, and described life in the 
country as he saw it; and he had exceptional oppor- 
tunities of witnessing every feature of life by his 
position as a medical officer of Her Majesty’s Tele- 
graph Department in Persia for fifteen years. During 
this time a private practice gave him entry to homes, 
and an acquaintance with many customs which the 
traveler would fail to discover. His introduction to 
the office is sufficiently interesting to promise a 
unique account of service. There seems to be noth- 
ing omitted for a good understanding of the country, 
the people and their habits, the birds and beasts, the 
flowers and products, the businessand government. In 
a style quite brilliant at times, vivacious everywhere, 
the narrative is told. Humor adds salt to the story, 
‘and the abundance of information is heightened by 
lively incidents of varied character. We are sorry 
that the author seems to have had little interest in the 
mission work in Persia, and expresses little confidence 
in its success. An earnest Christian physician is one 
of the Lord’s most effective ministers, and while Dr, 
Wills does. not seem to have opposed the work, we do 
discover any special help given to it atany time. He 
notes the attention to religious details on the part of 
the Mohammedans, yet declares the prevalence of wide- 
spread infidelity. In conversation the name of 
God is constantly introduced, but the phrases 
have merely the meaning of affirmatives or nega- 
tives. Talismans are much desired and _ used, 


women. While attending the daughter of the high 
priest during the cholera season at Shiraz, he obtained 
from him one of the charms which he was writing for 
the people to warn away the disease. Thanking him 
seriously for it, he was surprised the next day to be 
the recipient of two sheep and a huge cake of sugar- 
candy from the priest, who informed him that the 
seriousness with which he, an unbelieving European 
doctor, received the charm convinced the natives of its 
great value. ‘‘ You see,” said the priest, ‘‘ you might 
have Inughed at my beard; you did not. I am grate- 
ful. But if I could only say you had eaten my charm, 
ah, then!” ‘‘ Well,” replied the doctor, ‘‘say so if 
you like.” Treasure finding in Persia is common. 
‘*The only way to invest money is in land or houses ; 
either of these methods is subject to the same ob- 
jection ; the owner is known to be a man of property ; 
and, unless he can buy protection, is subject to exactions 
and extortions innumerable. Burying or secreting 
remains ; for agood Mussuiman will not lend his money 
at interest, though many that are not strict do so, the 
current rate of interest among merchants being twelve 
per cent. per annum, psid monthly; while where 
there is risk at all, or the loan is given without full 
security, twenty-five to forty per cent. is often exact- 
ed.” The finder of a treasure often suffers great per- 
secution from the owner of lands, who seeks to extort 
his treasure by cruelties, and often leaves him sus- 
pected of having hidden more than he has made 
known. Many a treasure-finder has been obliged to 
give up all and then leave the country to save his life. 

In Ispahan the houses, built with mud or sun-dried 
bricks, stand at times five or six hundred years. The 
brick-work in Shiraz is often highly »roamental; elab- 
orate patterns are made in bricks of very small size 
upon the walls; these are ever in the best taste and 
very chaste in design. In the sunken beds of many of 
the court-yards are orange trees; the beds beneath are 
generally covered with a tangle of luxuriant convolvu- 
lus or clover. ‘‘As evening approaches the sound of 
music and singing is heard in every direction, and the 
professional musicians, singers, and dancers drive a 
roaring trade. The numerous gardens, public and 
private, are open to all the world, and little picnic 
parties may be seen every day, all the year round, 
| taking tea and smoking and singing near a stream or 
under the trees.” This is at Shiraz, which is embow- 
ered in gardens and cultivation. Mere the author met 
Mr. Stanley, of African fame. who startled the people 
with his Winchester repeating rifle. 

Reading, writing, and arithmetic are understood 
among the merchant apd bazaar class, and each 
The discipline is 
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and are obtained from dervishes, priests, or oid 


severe. The tales of ‘‘Saadi” and a smattering of 
Arabic form the climax of what is learned at school. 
At many village schools a few only of the boys learn 
to write; alltoread. ‘‘ This power of reading they soon 
lose, but a villager has little occasion for it, and the 
repeating from memory of a few prayers and passages 
from the Koran, with some verses of poetry, is all that 
remains to the villager, generally, of his education. 
The quoting of poetry in Persia is universal; it is 
in every man’s mouth, from highest to lowest, and is 
introduced into the most unpoetical conversations.” 
A few boys after leaving school proceed to college. 
These are intended for the priesthood, the law, or 
medicine. Books are treated with consideration in 
Persia. They are generally bound in boards, and 
these are elaborately hand-painted, generally with rep- 
resentations of birds and flowers. 

When it is wished to write a letter the Persian sits 
if he can, but this is not a sine qua non; he tears from 
his roll, carried at the girdle, a piece of polished 
paper (made in the country), and, commencing in the 
right-hand top corner, he proceeds to fill his sheet, writ- 
ing from right to left, and leaving at the left-hand side 
of his sheet a large margin of at least an inch; should 
he reach the bottom of the page, and have still more 
to say, he turns the paper round and proceeds to fill 
the margin. He then concludes, reads the letter, and 
with his scissors ‘carefully trims off the torn edges, 
and cuts off all needless paper. If it be an important 
letter he now seals it at the right hand bottom corner, 
or at the end; the sealing is often repeated on the 
back, and is equivalent to our signature. He damps 
the paper with his tongue, inks his seal, breathes on 
it, and presses it sharply on the paper. A permanent 
and very distinct impression is the resuit. He now 
cuts a tiny piece off one corner, for to send a four- 
cornered letter brings ill-luck, the Persians say. The 
letter is either rolled up and squeezed flat, or folded 
as we should fold a spill; it is thus about three to 
four inches long, and half an inch to an inch wide. A 
strip of adhesive paper is now rolled round it, and the 
end of this is sealed in the same manner as before 
The letter is now addressed. Titles are continually 
used in writing letters, and the language is usually 
high- flown and even bombastic.” 

With such minuteness everything pertaining to 
Persian life is described. The-devotion of children 
to parents is shown to be sincere and remarkable ; 
the severity of punishments, the duplicity of the 
people, the bribes, the pleasures, the dangers, the 
methods of traveling, the cheapness of living, the 
table, the costumes, the character of rulers—all are 
noted with the exactness of a medical expert, and 
described so vividly that the reader is charmed from 
page to page, and unwillingly lays the book aside at 
its close. If the author is as successful in his medical 
practice as in writing, his return to Eogland will prove 
a blessing to the sick. We wish the book had been 
illustrated ; its value would thus have been increased. 
There is need of much genuine Christian work in 
Persia for the correction of evils, the enlightenment 
of its people, and the mitigation of the punishment 
of criminals. This book is a loud call to renewed 
effort in its faithful portrayal of facts. 


Biblical Theology of the New Testament. By Dr. Bern- 
hard Weiss. Translated from the Third Revised Edition 
by the Rev. James E. Duguid, New Maehar. Vol. LI. 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark.) This second volume, com- 
pleting Dr. Weiss’s great work, is issued as Vol. XIII., New 
Series, Clark’s Foreign Theological Library. Having re- 
cently noticed the first volume at some length in these col- 
umne, it is necessary now to do scarcely more than to chron- 
iclé the appearance of the completed work in an Eoglish 
translation. The presentation of Paulinism is continued, 
as given in the four great epistles, in the epistles of the im- 
prisonment, and in the pastoral epistles. Then follows the 
early apostolic doctrine in the post- Pauline period, in which 
are ranged the epistle to the Hebrews, the second of Peter, 
and that of Jude, with the Apocalypse and the Acts. The 
last great division deals with the Johannean theology in the 
three epistles and the gospel. The early apostolic post- 
Pauline period does not seem to be as fully in our author's 
grasp as the other sections of his theme, though the treatment 
of it has value. But his presentation of Paulinism is grand 
and powerful ; while for profound, thorough, subtle, compre- 
hensive analysis, and for spiritual, vital manifestation of 
the wonderful doctrine of John, his work, in our deliberate 
judgment, surpasses any other that has been given to the 
church. We say this though unable to see all details with 
the learned author’s eyes; and not without a mild protest 
against a positiveness of assertion which, valuable in a de- 
gree, compels the reader to a wariness which he would gladly 
spare, when he finds the positiveness taking no note of de- 
grees in its unvarying tone. Our author’s thought is so pro- 
found, ard his reference to German writers and to Scripture 
texte—about 3,000 of the latter—so numerous and so inter- 
laced, that his style, while plafn and direct, requires much 
study. The translator's work was indeed not easy, yet he 
might have been more regardful of English idiom. Of the 
work as a whole, it isto be said that it stands as the Jatest, 


richest, noblest presentation of the theology of ‘the New 
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as these: Already in the first volume the word “‘ already” 
so constantly reappears, that already we find ourselves all 
ready to begin every sentence with an ‘‘already;” and 
even the second volume, by its even equally abundant repe- 
tition of the word ‘‘even,” makes iteelf even with even the 
first. Thus the two translators tempt us to an unfair carica- 
ture. 

Sermons for the Church's Seasons from Advent to Trinity. 
By Edward Bouverie Pusey, D.D. (New York: E. P. Datton & 
Co.) The justification of the publication of sermons for the 
general public lies in the success with which they appeal to 
and interpret universal experience. They must make man 
more intelligible to himself, not merely satisfy his curiosity 
as to what kind of sermons a famous man preached; they 


must speak to the conscience to sensitize it, rather than to. 


exhibit views. Certainly the published sermons which have 
secured wide circulation and great influence are sermons to 
men irrespective of their ‘* views” and surroundings. Dr. 
Pusey’s sermons—at least as far as this volume represents 
them—fail in this direction. They do not touch the life of 
the world. One feels that he is addressing a limited class—a 
class, too, already committed to a very definite and a very 
narrow conception of Christian experisnce. The interested 
and helped hearer must have been one who was content to 
have a traditional description of spiritual endeavor and life 
—druwn indeed with mrch beauty and deep, pure feeling of a 
special sort—take the place of that presentation of Jesus and 
his message which calls up vividly the thought of the per- 
sonal life, its needs and failures. Dr. Pusey’s words do not 
quicken, they rather quiet. Nor are the sermons clear in 
purpose or movement. Their titles are the clearest thing 
about them. They séem, too, to mistake quotation from 
Scripture for illustration by Scripture; a mistake very com- 
mon in English preachers. Overloaded with Biblical quota- 
tion, the several quotations receive @ narrow and often mis- 
leading meaning, and the theme of the sermon is greatly 
ebscured. The whole system of illustration is unhappy 
because it appeals to one’s knowledge of Scripture and theo- 
logical terms rather than to one’s experience of life. They 
are deficient in the quality of modernness—timeliness. But 
there runs through them all @ certain seriousness and spirit- 
uality, there is about them an air of genuine gooduess, 
which make them attractive. As the teachings, thoughts, and 
meditations of a devoted servant of God they have a value 
for allmen. They will not stimulate thought or energ‘ze the 
will, but they should make every devout reader feel the 
power of godness, the reality of God, of whom gocdness is 
an expression. 

The Jesui‘s. A Complete History of their Open and Secret 
Proceedings from the Foundation of the Order tothe Present 
Time. Told to the German People by Theodor Griesinger. 
Two vols. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) This is an 
English tranelation of the second German edition of this 
work (Stuttgart, 1872). It aims at completeness, tracing its 
subject throug’ the ethical, social, and political departments. 
It is strongest and most thorough in its social and political 
presentation, weakest in its theological, and adequate in its 
ecclesiastical. Describing the origia of the order, it gives a 
sufficient biography of Loyola; though there are biographies 
accessible to the Eoglish reader which are preferable both in 
analysis and in scope. The organization and statute book of 
the Jesuits are given, their earlier struggles, their mighty 
growth, vast ramifications, and stupendous power. Then 
are set forth their frightful licentiousness, their greed, ex- 
tortion, and robbery. The second volume treats of the eccle- 
siastical cor flicts of Jeeuitism, asd of its hideous doctrines 
and teaching, and enters into some detail as to its political 
plots and assassinations of kings in various countries ; after 
which is narrated the downfall of the society and its mod- 
ern revivification, with its present machinations in Germany. 
The book shows much research and a very full acquaint- 
ance with the details of many curious and celebrated affairs, 
making it a storehouse of information on its theme not ac- 
ceseible to the general reader. Its style, at least as it ap- 
pears under translation, is far from scholarly; yet it is 
free from all attempt at fineness and all straining for 
rhetorical effect, and has a quaint colloquialism which is not 
without interest and impressiveness. The work deals too 


much in epithets and in moral reflections called forth by the 


bheinousness of Jeeuitism. It was evidently written for the 
German public, and was intended to bear on the great 
popular and pativnal struggle out of which the new empire 
bas come—a struggle whose period of intrigue and faction, 
of radicalism and reaction, opened a dangerous opportunity 
for Jesuitic machinations. The book gives a strong impres- 
sion of truthfulness, and we see no reason to doubt any of 
ita statements of fact; though it would be more satis- 
factory to scholars if it indicated (as in only a few cases it 
does) the sources which could be appealed to for verifica- 
tion on important points. The volumes are excellently 
printed and bound. 7 

Old Testament Revision. A Hand-Book for English. Readers. 
By Alexander Roberts, D D., Professor of Humanity, St. 
Andrews, and Member of New Testament Company of 
Revisers. (New York: Charles Scribver’s Sons) Various 
topics more or less connected with the Old Testament are 
briefly and lucidly discussed in this volume, and in & manner 
which will prove acceptable and useful to the general reader. 


The latest and best results of Biblical scholarship are for the’: 


most part fairly presented, though occasional statements are 
open to criticism. Thus, to illustrate the variety of mean- 
ings borne by the same Hebrew word, he says (p. 9) that 
the word Tor signifies ‘‘a way of acting,” ‘‘aturn,” ‘‘a 
string of pearls,” ‘‘ a turtle-dove,” and ‘‘an ox ;” uomindful 
of the fact that four separate words are here confused, which 
are as distinct in origin as the Eoglish well (of water) and well 
(not sick). The more sober advocates of the composite char- 
acter of Genesis would scarcely accede to his statement 
(p. 28): ** No one worth listening to would deny at the present 
day that the book of Gonesisis . . . a congerjes of frag- 
ments, collected from many differe nt sources, and proceeding: 


from many different authors.” There is high authority for 
saying that the rendering given of Gen. xxviii., 20-22, in the 
authorized version is correct, and that the substitute pro- 
posed on p. 47 is in violation of Hebrew usage; and that the 
emendations of the Hebrew texts by the Septuagint which 
are proposed on p. 109 and p. 169 are unwarranted. And 
critics generally will scarcely accord to the Greek language 
such @ measure of prevalence in Palestine in the time of 
Christ as is affirmed in chap. ix. The specimens given of 
mistaken or obscure renderings in the common English ver- 
sion are forthe most part substantial, and the new render- 
ings suggested, while they are in no sense to be considered 
anticipations of the forthcoming revision, serve to show the 
need of such a work, properly prepared. 


Medical Economy During the Middle Ages. By George F. 
Fort. (New York: J. W. Bouton.) We have in thie volume 
of 480 pages a valuable contribution to the history of Euro- 
pean morals from the time of the Roman Ewpire to the 
close of the fourteenth century. The general object of the 
work is to describe the effect upon the social life of the 
period under consideration of that singular credence which 
attributed anything mysterious to preternatural agencies ; and 
the word medical finds its place in the title of the work from 
the fact that those who practiced that art (there was no 
science of medicine in those days) and those who sought 
their aid were most susceptible to this credulous belief. 
The various and intimate relations of the church, priests, 
monks, and poupes to the medical profession, and the sup- 
pesed connection between pestilences aad epidemics and 
the evil powers, are fully portrayed. The number of authori- 
ties quoted or referred to by foot-notes (averaging three 
to eight per page) shows the amount of research expended 
upon the work. Once is tempted to compare the science of 
medicine of those dark ages, as portrayed in this work, to the 
science as itis today. But we must remember that there 
was no science in medicine before the discovery of the cir- 
culation of the blood by Harvey. All that existed before the 
tenth century was art, and that fearfully mixed with cre- 
dulity and everything else dark. Those who are working 
hard to get women to occupy the various spheres of medicine 
will be surprised to learn that not only as midwives but as 
surgeons they were eminent among tife Teutons. So noted 
were some that monumental honors were erected to them, 
and pilgrimages were made to their sepulcbers by incurables 
in hopes of being cured thereby. Surely the world moves in 
a circle! A copious index adds greatly to the value of the 
work as one of reference. 

The Question of the Day. By Thomas Richey,D.D. (New 
York: James Pott.) Dr. Richey, who is the Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in the General Theological Seminary, 
asks three very important questions and gives admirable 
answers. To the question, What is the Bible? he responds 
that it is the certified record of God's dealings with his church 
ana people, written for the instruction and education of faith, 
and not to anewer hard questions, so that it is just as bad to 
make too much of the Bible as it is to make too little of it, 
since it is not an encyclopedia of universal knowledge, and 
was not intended to be, nor a book of puzzles, nor ascientific 
treatise on moral and physical questions. It is not to be 
blamed for not throwing light on things with which it has 
nothing at all properly todo. He answers the second ques- 
tion, For what was the Bible written? by showing that it 
was not intended to take the place of the preacher nor the 
faithfal pastor, but to be the witness of God's work in history 
in developing man’s moral nature, with sharp criticism on 
Kalisch and others. The third question, How is the Bible 
to be read? calls out valuable practical directions as to the 
unity of the volume, its spiritual truths requiring spiritual 
discernment, as being its own best interpreter, and as bearing 
witness against the world’s sin. Two common errors are 
noted ; of quoting passages regardless of their authorship, 
and of resting great truths upon isolated texts. The book is 
suggestive and helpfal. 


Memoir of Annie Keary. By her Sister. (New York: 
Macmillan & Co.) It is only a few years since the publica- 
tion of ‘‘A Doubting Heart,” in ‘‘ Macmillan’s Magazine,” 
introduced Miss Keary to a larger audience ihan her Looks 
had previously reached, and created a great demand for her 
earlier publications. It was in this way that Americans, 
particularly, came to know the author of ‘‘ Castle Daly,” 
‘*Oldbury,” and that charming child’s story, ‘‘ A York and 
Lancaster Rose ;’’ though hardly had they become acquainted 
with her name before they learned the sad tidings of her 
death. This occurred while ‘‘A Doubting Heart” was in 
course of publication, and it was during the last days of her 
life that the final chapters of the book were written. No 
one could read Miss Keary’s stories without desiring to 
know more of the author ; and it is with a view of meeting 
this widely felt desire that the ‘‘ Memoir” has been pre- 
pared by her sister. This, in its way, is as charming as the 
stories themselves. It presents the picture of Annie's 
imaginative girlhood, of her quiet and helpful after-life, of 
her religious experiences and her career as an author, with 
a delicate and sympathetic treatment that befits the subject, 
and at the same time makes it singularly beautiful and 


_read the interpretation of them which this delightful sketch 
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Hand- Books for Bible Classes. (Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark.) 
Of this useful series of manuals three new volumes have been 
recently laid on our table: ‘‘ The Reformation,’’ by Professor 
Lindsey, DD.; ‘' Genesis,” by Marcus Dods, DD, and 
Romans,” by Principal Brown, D.D. ‘‘ The Reformation” 
is in the nature of a useful compend, somewhat too concise 
for any useexceptintheclass-room. Dr. Dods recognizes the 
different documentary elements that enter into Genesis, re- 
gards the book as not the work of Moses, but as the product 
of some anonymous editor, and sets aside as untenable the 
theory of 4n inspiration intended to make it, or actually | 


attractive. No one who has read the stories should fail to 


the bovk is at once free and reverent. This hand-book will 
give the student an admirable idea of Genesis as read in the 
light of modern literary criticism by a thoroughly reverent 
and evangelical bel’ever. Of Dr. Brown’s hand-book on 
‘** Romans,” it is enough here to say that it interprets it from 
the point of view of a Scotch Presbyterian, who regards 
righteousness as\a term signifying not the character 
wrought in man by God, but the character imputed in God's 
thought and treatment of men on the ground of faith in Curist. 
This is not our view; but it is a common view, and is clearly 
and well etated in this volume. 


Germany Seen Without Spectacles. By Henry Ruggles. 
Boston : Lee & Shepard.) A pleasant collection of traveler's 
sketches. The author sees things much as they are, and tells - 
them as he sees them, without prejadice or philcsophy. He 
has a happy way of bringing out many little details of Ger- 
man life aud scenery which are characteristic, yet commonly 
unobserved or unreported. The beer, dueling, and students’ 
customs, the position of woman, the management of fires, 
aud many other matters, are vivaciously and accurately 
described. There are more and «leeper evils connected with 
the German use of beer than we learn of here, and, on the 
other hand, justice is not done to the benefits a large class of 
American students derive from the German universities, 
though the strictures on many of our young men abroad are 
none too severe. The praises of German honesty, too, need 
qualification. The sprightliness of the book is maintained 
throughout, but not its interest, and in the latter part it 
degenerates into much the common kind of traveler’s record 
of sightseeing. In place of the familiar descriptions of 
Munich, Dresden, aod Berlin, we should have been glad to 
see something of German home, village, aud provincial life, 
of politics, and of New Germany, all without spectacles. 
Mr. Ruggles gives many statistics which he makes interesting 
as well as instructive. He shows, too, the advantage it is for 
& traveler to have some definite knowledge of his own country 
as the preper basis for comparison. 


In the Shadow of the Pyrenees. By Marvin R Vincent, D.D. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons ) As the tender dedi- 
cation of Dr. Vincent’s little book implies, there are three 
of his family who ‘‘ keep a father’s heart beyond the shadow 
of the Pyrenees ;” and it was to visit these three that he 
went, a year ago, to Spain. What he saw there, in some of 
the most unfrequented parts of the Spanish peninsula, the — 
book describes ; not from the standpoint of the casual ob- 
server, but with a carefulness of resesrch on Dr. Vincent's 
part such as the casual observer rarely employs, and with 
such opportunities for investigation as seldom come to any 
American traveler in foreign fields. Dr. Vincent’s book is 
more than a sketch of travel; it is a compendium of valuable 
information abont people and places that are little known, 
derived not only from books but from the people themselves 
and their kin. His account of the Basques will be found 
especially interesting, while the chapter on Carcassonne, with 
which the book closes, lends it an idyllic charm, and makes 
the reader echo the old peasant’s unfulfilled wish : 

** I thought to see fair Carcassonne— 
That lovely city, Carcassonne.” 


From the Pyrenees to the Pillars of Hercules. By Henry 
Day. (New York: G. P. Patnam’s Suns.) It is weil that 
80 many travelers are moved to *‘ write a book,”’ for next to 
visiting a country is the pleasure of traversing it in thought 
with one of similar tastes who has recorded his observations 
and reflections. “Cany must write, therefore, that each may 
find his own guide according to “elective sffinity.” A few 
years since, Dr. Prime, in a del'ghtful volume, led his readers 
through a few cities of Spain, and told the story of Blasicho 
or poor Blas in describing the Alhambra, and now Mr. 
Day has offered his hand to all who are interested in the land . 
that, once so high, has fallen so low, that they may keep 
him company in his thoughtful journey. No one will regret . 
his acceptance of the offer. They will part with him reluc- 
tantly at Languedoc, with the songs of the Troubadours 


ringipg in their ears and the blood of the Albigenses before . 


their eyes, as he hurries to Marseilles and out of sight. Mr. 
Day has written a book of great interest and full of valuable 
information about the cities, the government, the history, 
the religion, the personelle, of Spain. 


Books for the Young: A Guide for Parents and -Children. 
Compiled by C. M. Hewins. (New York: F. Leypoldt.) 
Readers of The Christian Union do not need to be told that 
this little book treats a subject of the very highest impor- 
tance, and one which has been frequently discussed in these 
columns. As the librarian of the Hartford Library Associa- 
tion Miss Hewins has made an enviable reputation. She is 
not only thoroughly up in the details of library work, but 
she has qualified herself in an unusual degree to speak on the 
relations of literature to children; she has done much to 
familiarize the public with the admirable idea of allying the 
public library and the public school. Just such a little 
manual as the one in hand parents and teachers have greatly 
needed and will highly value. It contains a classified list of 
books which may be safely put into the hands of children, 
together with hints and suggestions as to the manner in which 
children should be taught to use books. 


Handy Commentary. Edited by Bishop Ellicott. The 
Revelation. (New fork: Caseell, Petter & Galpin.) This 
volume completes this admirable work—perhaps the best . 
modern commentary on the Bible in a compact form and 
convenient size for carrying in the pocket, and for quick and 
easy reference. Of course such @ work cannot be elaborate 
and exhaustive. The same book cannot equally well serve 
the purpose of the library for prolonged study and of the 
car, the parlor, and the church for ready reference. This 
set of commentaries is adapted to the latter purpose, and 


admirably serves its end. It is in spirit broad, catholic, 


Christian ; in faith, thoroughly evangelical; in intellectual 
qualities, scholarly and at once thorough and progressive. 
Bishop Ellicott’s name is a guarantee at once of conservatism 


meking it, scientifieally infallible. His general treatment of and scholarship. 
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IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


Midsummer philosophiziag on religious and politi- 
cal problems is remarkably active and vigorous this 
season. All sorts of questions get prompt and critical 
handling by keen and analytical observers and special- 
ists. The Boston ‘‘ Herald,” before quoting The Chris- 
tian Union’s editorial of last week on the Apostles’ 
Creed as a basis of Christian union, and also liberally 
from other articles, observes: ‘‘It would be a great 
convenience to the person who prepares these columns 
if some other paper besides The Christian Union would 
take the lead of religious thought and give the key-note 
of what is going on from week to week. It seems like 
favoritism to nearly always quote The Curistian 
Union first; but there is no help for it so long as it 
speaks the first word in the advance movement of 
religious progress.” 

As an indice of the alertness of the popular mind for 
fresb and critical thought on religious subjects, I note 
the eagerness to see Dr. Prentiss’s article inthe ‘* Pres- 
byterian Review ” on ‘‘ Infant Salvation and its Theo- 
logical Bearing.” Ihave met the inquiry frequently 
where*the ‘‘ Review” might be found. The interest cen- 
ters main y inthe historic part, for there is a wide feeling 
that people have been misled heretofore, as a matter 
of history, concerning the teaching of Calvinism and 
the earlier New England theology on infant salvation. 
When Dr. Prentiss shows that the Westminster divines 
and New England teachers down to some fifty years 
ago, when Lyman Beecher and Charles Hodge turned 
the tide, taught infant damnation or annihilation, he 
flies in the face of ‘‘ The Congregationalist ;” for that 
journal, in its issue of Sept. 16, 1868, took the ‘‘Caris- 
tian Register” severely to task for asserting that the 
doctrine ‘‘had been preached” in Massachusetts. 
Following up the subject, it began a series of editorials 
in its number-of Nov. 19, 1868, on the thesis ‘‘ Infant 
Damnation a Popish Dogma.” ‘The editorials went on 
to show that the Unitarian assertion that ‘* bell is Jined 
with infants” is a ‘‘slander,” a ‘‘stale stigma” on 
orthodoxy ; that Calvin was the first to to deal ita 
death-blow ; ‘‘that ever after Calvin’s time, and in 
consequence with his influence, it retained but a feeble 
hold of the faith of Protestant Christians ; that the 
New England divines destroyed the last vestige of its 
miserable and waning life here, and that since then 
our orthodox faith has utterly, universally, and indig- 
nantly repudiated it.” The last of the three editorials 
in this strain, bringing the IMfwyestigation down to 
New England times, closed with this promise: ‘It 
remains to consider the views of the later theo- 
logians of the orthodox faith upon this sub- 
jeci;” but the promised ‘‘consideration” never 
came. Its readers looked in vain, week after week, 
for the further treatment of the subject. I think no 
word of explanation has ever been given why the dis- 
cussion was 80 abruptly and so tantal zingly cut sbort. 
But it soon appeared to the readers of the Springfield 
Republican.” Washington Gladden, being refused 
opportunity to treat the other side of the question in 
‘‘The Congregationalist,” published a complete refuta- 
tion of its positions in the Springfield ‘‘ Republican,” 
showing, by the citation of authorities, substantially 
what Dr. Prentiss so thoroughly and candidly presents 
in his article, which is most timely, for it works mis- 
chief when the people are misled and miseducated in 
matters of church history. 

Mr. Adams’s oration at Harvard excites much com- 
ment, the judgment of practical men, so far as I ob- 
serve, being on his side. The Boston ‘‘ Herald” 
remarks: ‘'It is the weakness of our present higher 
education for men that French and German, as lan- 
guages through which educated men are to touch the 
world of current thought, are studied with slight re- 
gard for what they lead to.” Certainly Mr. Adams’s 
oration is a powerful incentive to a readjustment of 
the existing system to the exigencies of society all 
round. It also, in conjunction with the character of 
the man, radical, courageous, independent, has 
brought him forward prominently among the Inde- 
pendents as a nominee for Governor. This class of 
men really hold the key to the political situation. 
They have a large outlook committee in all parts of 
the State; they are thorough civil service reformers, 
and men of learning and influence. It is understood 
that conferences are held by them with leading Re- 
publicans. 1 find the feeling to be strong in favor of 
& pretty radical advance in politics, and if the Repub- 
licans should accept the suggestions of the Independ 
ents, and take as a candidate Mr. Adams, or some 
one who represents the radical ideas of reform and 
political progress as well as he does, there can 
be no reasonable doubt of their ability to sweep the 
State. 

At last we have the reports of the Legislative Com- 
mittee appointed to investigate the Tewksbury Alms- 
house, which i™¢g political bulletins, signed by Repub- 
licans and D:..cCUtats. Seven of the former sign the 
majority and four of the latter the minority report. A 


stranger reading the majority report might suppose 


-reduction of appropriations ! 


that General Butler bad been on trial for certain alle- 


| gations in his inaugural address; and reading the re- 


port of the minority he might infer that General Bu'ler 
had been prosecuting attorney for the Commonwealth 
on an indictment of prominent Republicans for clan- 
destively trafficking in human bodies and tanning their 
skins for commercis!] gain. Both reports are very 
long, and are Joaded wiih a good deal of verbiage and 
nonsense. As to the real facts concerning the present 
condition of Tewksbury Almshouse Mrs. Leonard’s 
statement several months ago left very little for the 
committee to do. Philanthropy in the last five 
years has done much, under such guardians as Mrs. 
Leonard, to bring the institution to the front rank in 
its administration. It may well be questioned whether 
there is another asylum in the country or in the 
world, of a similar grade, caring for s0 many wrecks 
of humanity, physically and morally, which has 
been better or as well managed for the last five 
years as Tewksbury. As Mrs. Leonard shows, 
there is room for improvement. The investigs- 


tion discloses some abuses in the past, some sin- 


gular doings by some of the trustees, unsatisfactory 
style of book-keeping, and, to my mind, that it 
would haye been well some years ago to have changed 
the superintendency. But it utterly fails to connect 
either the State or Harvard Medical School with trans- 
actions in the sale and purchase of human bedies that 
are reprehensible. It also miserably fails to connect 
either the State or Harvard with the tanning of human 
skins. In three or four instances it has been done by 
some curious students ; but the odium rests with them 
alone. It is significantthat the Republican Committee, 
in accordance with Mrs. Leonard’s suggestion, recom- 
menids larger appropriations, to provide better nurses 
and food; while the Democratic Committee, in accord- 
ance with General Butler’s suggestions, recommends a 
It is plain on which side 
the real spirit of philanthropy dominates. So far 
as making out a case on the grave and startling 
charges of the Governor goes, we might say of the 
result of the investigation, as Webster said of Hayne’s 
charge against the North, ‘‘the achievement does not 
come up to the lofty and sounding phrase of the mani- 
festo.” There was an opportunity for Butler to gain 
credit as a reformer and philanthropist in his adminis- 
tration; but he has let the opportunity slip. His 
turning wholesale complainant and informer against 
the State, and in reality prosecutor, sending broadcast 
over the world reports of a vile sort, remove him very 
far from the company of philanthropists and reformers. 
His failure to substantiate his main charges reminds 
me of the old farmer who hid his boy behind a wall to 
halloo ‘‘ boo!” when he rode by on a colt, to accustom 
him to sudden frights; and who shouted so loud at 
the appointed time that. the colt unhorsed the old 
gentleman, very much to his discomfort. He took the 
boy to task. ‘‘Did you not tell me to shout ‘boo’?” 
inquired the lad. ‘ Yes,” said the father, ‘‘ but that 
was too biga ‘boo’ for so youngacolt.” The charges 
against Tewksbury have been so extravagant that they 
really take the force out of minor charges that might 
have been used with effect. It is quite probable that 
asylums in Massachusetts, and in the country, may in- 
directly be better off for the investigation. Philan- 
thropy has been challenged thereby, and may exert 
herself more earnestly and constantly. 

At the ordination of Mr. Harlan P. Beach as a mis- 
sionary of the American Board, the past week, at 
Wakefield, there was a harmonious blending of theol- 
ogies which does not threaten to ‘‘cut the nerve of 
missions.” Mr. Beach claims to be conservative, and 
on the question of future probation said he stopped 
where the Scriptures do; that he does not know of 
any continuous probation after death, and has not 
been taught at Andover that there is. The sermon 
was by Professor George Harris ; ordaining prayer by 
Professor E. C. Smyth; charge by the Rev. D. N. 
Beach, brother of the candidate, and the right hand 
by Secretary E. K. Alden. The services were inter- 
esting and impressive, and Professor Harris’s sermon 
was grea'ly admired, especially by the people in Wake- 
field. ‘*‘Where the Spirit of the Lord is there is lib- 
erty ;” and the;fraternal efforts in practical gospel and 
missionary works would speedily obliterate the lines 
of petty ecclesiasticisms and dogmatic divisions. 

At the Congregational House on Saturday there were 
many more ministers ready to supply puipits than there 
were committees looking for preachers. 

Since the first of the month the weather has not been 
oppressively warm; the nights are cool, and people 
who only get occasional runs to the shores and 
beaches, or excursions on the ‘‘ Empire State,” do not 
suffer. OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN OORRESPONDENDT. ] 
Mr. Beecher must have eajoyed his visit to Chicago. 
His lectures at Evanston and Puljman were largely 


| 


attended, and were heard with genuine pleasure. 
Sunday morning he occupied the pulpit of Dr. J. H. 
Barrows, of the First Presbyterian Church, the oldest 
and staidest church in the city. Mr. Beecher was in 
his best vein, and addressed an audience far beyond 
the capacity of the building to accommodate. The 
aim of the sermon was to show that even infidels, if 
intelligent, must admire and love the essential elements 
of Christianity; that their unbelief relates to matters 
which do not pertain to the real gospel; that the fruits 
of the Spirit are always attractive. Mr. Beecher is to 
give one more lecture in Chicago this year. How 
strangely times change! No paper was more malig- 
nant in its persecution of Mr. Beecher than the Chicago 
‘*Tribune.” Now it prints his sermon of the previous 
day in its Monday issue, and with words of unstinted 
praise. It is safe to say that no discourses are more 
widely read or with greater interest. 

The Citizens’ Committee on Organization, which is 
composed of some of cur best and wisest men, and 
which for several years has exerted a powerful infiu- 
ence on the side of good morals, has caused the arrest 
of two or three saloon-keepers in order to test the 
validity of Mayor Harrison’s nullification ordinance.” 
Latter'y the Mayor seems to be afraid of his own 
course, and, in anticipation of the action of the 
Council, which thus far refuses to pass a license 
law in conformity with the law of the State, 
has issued a conditional license ‘for $150 and 
$500 respectively. It will be remembered by those 
who have read these letters that our Mayor and Coun- 
cil, whose interests are the liquor interests, last month 
made an arbitrary change in the beginning and ending 
ef the municipal year, and in the closing days of June 
(the Harper law went into effect July 1) gave licenses . 
to all who applied for them, without the least regard, . 
so it is affirmed, to their bonds or their moral charac- 
ter, for the old sum of $103. Mr. Harrison and his 
friends claim that under this license ]'quor can be sold 
till the first of next April. The matter is to be tested 
in the courts, and as both sides are thoroughly in 
earnest, and as the principles involved are of the high- 
est importance, we are sure that the trials will be 
watched with painful interest. Whether high license 
will diminish drunkenness in Chicago is not yet 
proved. That the law, whatever it is, will be carried 
out is reasonably certain. If, as a result, the num 
ber of saloons is not diminished, that fact will go a 
great way toward uniting all parties in favor of proe- 
hibition. One of the most hopeful signs of the times 
is the interest our Roman Cath lic brethren are taking 
in the temperance movement. Some of our Western 
priests and bishops have been telling the people under 
them very plain and important truths. Bishop Ireland 
is repurted to have said that the success or failure of 
the temperance cause in any given parish depends 
upon the attitude of the priest toward it. If his heart ' 
is not in it, the people will neither take the pledge nor 
look upon liquor-drinking or liquor-selling as disrep- 
utable. 

Two weeks ago the Catholics dedicated a manual 
training-school at Feelanville, a suburb a short dis- 
tance from the city. The school has evidently grown 
out of a proposal made by a few of our leading mer- 
chants, a little more than a year ago, to establish a 
manual training-schoo] in the heart of the city im or- 
der to supplement the work of our public schools 
and fit young men for the actual duties of life. The 
$100,000 required for the experiment was easily ob- 
tained, and the school will be opened, under competent 
instructors, the coming autumn. The.papers say that 
Feehanville is to take twenty Indian youth aad pro- 
vide for their education upon conditions laid down by 
the Interior Department. Word comes to us, also, 
that Beloit College is to receive and care for as many if 
friends of the college and the Indians will furnish the 
moderate sum needed for their support. Were all our 
institutions to follow the example of the two just. 
named, and open their doors to Indian young men and 
women, the Indian question would soon cease‘to give 
us trouble. 

General Sheridan is to leave us. He did the city 
good service at the time of the great fire, putting it 
under ‘“ martial law,” protécting property, and punish- 
ing thieves. He goes to Washington as Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army. few weeks ago a number of 
his friends here bought him a house in Washington. 
This week the deed was placed in his hands, and one 
hardly knows which most to admire, the generous 
thoughtfulness with which the gift was made, or the 
manliness with which it was received. The house is 
said to have cost $43 000. 

In common with the rest of the country, we are suf- 
fering from the telegraphers’ strike. It seems a pity 
that labor and capital cannot adjust themselves with- 
out subjecting a nation to inconvenience. Our press 
thus far, while admitting that the Western Union has 
not paid its operators fair wages, has taken the side 
of the companies against the men. Christianity ought 
to have something to do with the settlement of these 
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labor questions, and, unless its principles are applied 
a good deal more thoroughly than they have been of 
late, the breach between employer and employee is 
likely to become wider and wider, and with results 
that are fearful to contemplate. 

The directors of the New West Education Commis- 
sion yesterday made provision for the enlarged work 
in Utah and adjacent Territories, of which the public 
has already heard. The Secretary, the Rev. Mr. Bliss, 
goes out to Utah and New Mexico early next week to 
secure buildings for the increased number of schools 
which the Commission has decided to open. We con- 
tinue to receive cheering reports from last year’s work, 
and one of the best evidences of its success is in the 
attacks the Mormon papers are beginning to make 
- upon our schools and upon the aim of the Christian 
people who support them. There may be some bitter 
contests before us, but the truth is, the Territories 
are now open to Christian instruction, and were the 
funds in band every important town might at once be 
occupied. 

The weather continues cool, and those pastors whose 
duties still detain them in the city find that even July 
can furnish as many opportunities for usefulness as 
June or September, and that Chicago is as comfortable 
a place in summer as the seaside or Saratoga. 

JULY 21. 


MR. PARK’S OPINIONS. 
New Haven, July 18, 1883, 


Allow me to correct eome serious errors in your report of 
Council in New Haven. 
The main question was not as to his views on baptiem. 


Had this been all he would have been installed. It was his | 


theological opinions that led the council to the result they 
reached. 

On the question of inspiration he is a Unitarian rationalist, 
holding the views of Arnold: that only of revelation is true 
which is verifiable by human consciousness and spiritual ele- 
vation and insight. The inspiration of Paul differed only in 
degree from that of any other man. The prophets were not 
inspired, only ‘‘ elevated in character by a righteous life.” . 

On the question of probation he is a Universalist, and holds 
te the final restoration of all men. In answer to the direct 
question, ‘‘ Do you believe in any form of final restoration of 
all men ?” he replied, ‘'{ do; this is the trend of my mind, it 
is my hope.” When the creed of the church was read, and 
he was asked, ‘‘Do you accept this statement in regard to 
future penalty, and will you preach it?” his reply was, ‘‘ No, 
not in those terms; I should state it differently.” 

The question of baptism, and the fact of a church divided 
in his call, had, no doubt, their influence. But with these 
alone his installation would have become an accomplished 
fact. 

It is a significant fact that his recall and the statements 
made by him during the second examination changed four 
votes. It is also a fact that two of his own friends left, after 
the second examinat' 9n, in order (if I were as wise or censori- 
ous as your informant) to break the quorum. His sincerity, 
- his connection with the American board, his sweetness of 
spirit, all acknowledged. But these alone are not qualifica- 
tions for a minister and te&cher in an orthodox Congrega- 
tional church. Truly yours, 8S. R. DENNEN. 

In our judgment Dr. Dennen does great, though 
unintentional, injustice to Mr. Park. The Caristian 
Union reported Mr. Park’s words from a careful re- 
porter who was present and took them down, and for 
whose accuracy the Christian Union vouches. Dr. 
Dennen reports in his own words his own conelusions 
respecting Mr. Park’s theological rosition; and this is 
always a difficult and a hazardous thing to do. If 
Mr. Park is a Unitarian-Rationalist and a Universalist, 
the Council should have said so; whereas, by their 
resolution, the only doctrinal difference which the 
Council specifies is ‘‘ views in regard to infant baptism 
not acceptable to our churches.” The general state- 
ment ‘‘and on other doctrines” is altogether too vague 
to give any support to Dr. Dennen’s interpretation of 
Mr. Park’s theological position. We are informed 
that Mr. Park has been invited to continue with the 
church as a stated supply without installation for the 
present, but we do not learn whether he has as yet 
accepted this invitation. 
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CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these 
columns.) 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Congregational Church at Wallingferd, Conn., is 
being repaired at a cost of $1,500. 

—The Massachusetts State Temperance Convention wlll be 
held at Boston the third Wednesday in September. 

—An allotment of fresh air children from New York is 
expected at Northampton, Mass., during the week. Next 
Sunday contributions will be taken up in all the churches to 
pay the board in farm-houses in the hill-towns. Places can 
be found for them at $250 per week. This plan might be 
followed in other localities, by wh.ch good might be done not 
only to the children but also to many families who have 
houses large enough to accommodate a number, and enough 
milk, eggs, and vegetables to feed the children, but are not 
able to give away either. By placing the children in these 
homes, the poor from abroad and at home will be assisted. 
There is scarcely any town in New England or the Middle 


States where widows owning farms would not gladly take 
and care for a number of ehildren if the mere cost of living 
was paid. 

—Surely the day of bigotry and religious animosity is past 
when the lion and the lamb not only lie down together—that 
may be because of jndifference, each having food enough 
of his kind—but when they play together. Last week 
the members of the Church of the Messiah (Universalist) 
and the Court Street Synagogue, of New Haven, Conn., 
went to a picnic together which was heid at High Rock 
Grove. A special train from Hartford broaght 500 to the 
grounds, and a day was paesed which will be remembered by 
all who participated. Speeches were made by the Kev. Mr. 
Houghton, Rabbi Kleeberg, and others. 

—The new church for the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
the Ascension, of New Haven, Conn , was consecrated July 
13. The church was beautifuliy decorated, and the services 
were very impressive throughout. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Rev. C. W. Powell, pastor of the Methodist Episco- 
pal charch at Flatbush, L. I.. who presches aleo in Sheepe- 
head Bay, uses a tricycle to journey from one place to the 
other, making the distance of about five miles in half an 
hour. He also rides the machine in making pastoral calls. 

—Pére Hyacinthe will sail for tais country from Liverpool 
in the *‘ Arizona,” August 25 He will be accompanied by 
his family. 

—A horee attached toa earriage containing three little girls 
took fright and ran away, last Sunday, at Shelter Island. 
The Rev. Dr. J. O. Peck, of Brooklyn, was walking on the 


| main avenue when the horse came dashing along. and, at the 


risk of his life, ran out into the road and seized the horse by 
the bridle and brought him to a sudden stop. The carriage 
was upset and the occupants were thrown out. All three of 
the girls were injured, but not dangerousiy. 

—Atthe Free Thinkers’ Convention to be held at Rochester, 
N. Y., evangelical Christianity will be represented by 
the Rev. Thomas Mitchell, of Brooklyn, who is icdorsed 
by the Rev. Dr. Burchard and the Rev. J. O. Peck 

—tThe fiftieth anniversary of the marriage of the Rev. 
Stephen H. Tyng, 8r., who for twenty-eight years was rector 
of St. George’s Church at New York, was celebrated at his 
home at Irvington-on-the-Hudson July 18 Dr. Tyng has 
six sons, four of whom are or have been ministers 

~-Trouble has broken out in the Sixteenth Street Baptist 
Church. The pastor, the Rev. David B. Jutten, has not been 
very popular with some members of the eongregation. The 
dissatisfaction increased when an attempt was made to build 
a new building. $50,000 was eubscribed conditionally. and’ 
those conditions complied with, yet, when the site was 


selected, the offer was withdrawn, and the smoldering fire 


became a blaze. The money that had been subscribed was 
returned in every case; the pastor hae resigned, as have also 
about one hundred members. The church has been very 
useful in times past, and the matter is to be deplored. 

—In the presence of an old Congregational clergyman it 
was remarked that a apirit of liberality was growing up in 
the churches. ‘‘ Yes,” said the old gentleman, ‘‘and I hope 
it will affeet the contribution boxes.” [t seems that just at 
this time a spirit of liberality in the cause of benevo- 
lence should be shown. The American Board wants a large 
increase to make up the deficit which is caused by the ex- 
haustion of the Otis legacy. The Home Missiouary Society 
should have at least one hundred thousand dollars additional 
to carry on its work during the coming year. The Congre- 
gational Publishing Society should have another one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, part to be used in its benevolent work 
and a part to increase its business. . 

—The annual camp meeting at Sea Cliff, N. Y., will nape 
July 23 and close Jaly 29. 

—The corner-stone for a new church edifice for Grace 
Methodist Episcopal Church at Jersey City Heights was 
laid July 16. 

—The Citizens’ League of Brooklyn is in earnest in its 
war against all violations of the Excise Laws. Oneof the 
most active members of the League isthe Rev. William C. 
Stiles, who has made charges against the Excise Commis- 
sioners. In a recent communication to Geveral Jourdan 
he asserts that the excise laws are uniformly violated 
in the city of Brooklyn. As he has accumulated consider- 
able evidence of a positive nature as to the violation of the 
excise laws, it would behoeve the Commissioners to look 
sharply in the future as to how they grant and to whom 
they grant licenses. The Citizens’ League are determined to 
enforce the law, as it now exists, to its fullest extent. 

—The Salvation Army in Brooklyn are again in trouble. 
A lady living near their headquarters in Concord Street 
was seriously ill. A request was made that their services be 
conducted with less noise; the request was refused, when an 
appeal was made to the court by the residents of the vicinity, 
setting forth that the army services, as then conducted, were 
@ nuisance. The captain was arrested, and has been impris- 
oned pending the payment of a fine of $100. In the Eastern 
District the Salvationists were conducting a service on the 
street in so noisy @ manner that the neighbors complained 
to the policeman of the beat, who ordered the Army to move 
on. This they refased to do, and were arrested and 
locaed up. 

thirty-second anniversary of the of the 
organization of the temperance order known as Good Tem- 
plars was celebrated in Brooklyn, N. Y., July 17. The 
membership of this order in the State is 30,000, and over 
300,000 in the world. The ritual of the order has been trans- 
lated into twelve different languages. Many delegates from 
the various lodges of the State were present, who were very 
hopeful as to the temperance cause, and all advocated a 
prohibitory platform. 

—The Weman’s Christian Temperance Union of New York 
City have taken up the subject of ‘‘ Beer” for investigation, 
on Monday afternoons, at three o’clock, the best authorities 


from all available sources being quoted. Members of neigh- 
boring unions will take part. ‘* The Nutrition in Beer” and 


‘*‘Why Does Beer Make Fat?” are topics which will come ~ 


during the first two weeks in August. Any |ad:cs who are 
interested, either in or ont of the ci'y, are invited. These 
meetings are held at 72 Bible House, New York City. 

—The corner--tone for the new tuiidiog for the First 
Reformed Church of Philadelphia, Pa., was laid Jaly 15; 
also, the corner stone for the Fourth Christia:: Church of 
same city was laid the same day. 

—The American Institute of Christian Phiiosopby wil! 


hold summer echool at Atlantic Hivhla:ds, besinning 
Thursday, August 2. It will continue six days. Ou. Sunday 
the Rev. Dr. Burr, sutbor of Pater Minor,” preach. 


The following is the syllabus of lectures: Tuurrduy, Angust 
2, Lyman Abbott, D.D , editor of The Chrietiay Unior, ** The 
Theology of St. Paul;” Friday, August 3; J. B. Thomae, D. 
D., Brooklyn, N. Y , *‘ Darwin, Emerson, and the Gospel ;” 
August 4, Charies F. Deems, , Lu/D., Anni- 
vereary Address before the Annual Meeting of the american 
Institute of Christian Philosophy; Monday, August 6, E. F. 
Burr, D. D.. Lyme, Conn., ** Certain Insignia of Organic 
Species ;’’ Tuesday, August 7, Rev. A. H. Bradford, Mont- 
clair, N. J., ** Heredity, Environment, and Religion.’ The 
Rev. Dr. Deems will preside. We learn that the trip to 
Atlantic Highlands and back can be made from the foot of 
Rector Street so as to give ample time for the lecture, dinner, 
and the conversation for those who wish to return in the 
evening. The prospect now is that this will be more succese- 
ful than any previous summer school of this prosperous 
Institute of Philosophy. 

—The Howard Orphan Asylum for colored children at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is so crowded that a new building must be 
erected at once. The superintendent, the Rev. Mr. Johnson, 
is working and has been working heroically to accomplish 
tuis result for the past five years. Eight thousand doliars i 


-now on hand to the credit of the building comwmi-tee, an 


ground will be broken for the new building shortly. During 
the past year this asylum has sheltered over one hundred 
children. These little waifs would, if not cared for by this 
Society, be exposed to the greatest temptation and suff-ring. 
The people to whem they would naturally look for heip lave, 
as @ rule, a struggle for their own support, very few having 
even moderate wealth. There is no doubt that this instita- 
tion saves the State annually much expense by educating 
useful citizenship those who would otherwise become ens 
to the State. The Society should have the aid and encour- 
agement of liberal and Christian eupport. 

—The Saratogs Ministers’ Association is holding » series of 
very interesting meetings on Monday mornings. It is said 
that the daily union prayer-meetings at this fashionable resort 
are crowded each morning. At preseat sume of the most 
brilliant snd successful pastors of the country are present 
and take part in the exercises. 


i THE WEST. 


—The Congregationalists of Saginaw City, Mich , propese 
to build a new church of brick with stone trimmings, 80 
by 110 feet, with a tower 130 feet high The anditorium 
will be 60 by 70 feet, with the floor bowled to the pulpit, 
and the seats arranged in amphitheatrical style. This 
will ceat 600. Opposite the pulpit is a horse-shoe gallery 19 
by 62, with a seating capacity of 200 At the south end of 
the build ng there is a chapel or lecture room, 32 by 26, 
which is separated from the auditor'um by a movable parti- 
tiou, which can be raised in sections by means of weights. 
This has a seating capacity of 300. The anditoriuw, gallery, 
and lecture room would afford a seating capacity for 1,100 
people, all of whom would be in sight and hearing of the 
pulpit. Back of the chapel is a room, 17 by 20, for the 
primary department of the Sunday-school. Under this, in 
the basement, is the church kitchen, and above it, also ex- 
tending over the smaller vestibule, are the church parlors. 
Between the parlors and kitchen dumb waiters wil! run. 
The organ is to be back and above the pulpit. fhe church will 
cost about $22,000, and nearly that amount has been raised. 
A corner-stone for anew Episcopal church has been laid in the 
same city recently. Indications throughou: the West point 
to more than usual prosperity among the churches. Old 
debts are being paid, and nearly all the new churches are 
dedicated free of debt. The Congregational Church at Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich., was dedicated last week. As an evidence of the 
interest taken in this church, it is stated that donations 
were received from the sister churches of Ypsilanti amount- 
ing to $1,500, from the Presbyterian churches of Detroit 
donations to the amount of $500, as well as donations from 
other cities and denominations. The members of the Baptist 
church at Monroe, Mich., have been making extra ¢fforts to 
remeve its debt, and succeeded. Surely no better evidence 
of Christian interest could be exhibited than that evinced by 
the forty churches which contributed to this purpose sums 
of money ravging from $2 to $200. In the ‘‘ burnt district” 
of Michigan the charches are being slowly rebuilt. 

—The rector of Christ Episcopal Church, Indianapolis, 
Ind., gave @ sermon on the subject of choirs, the occasion 
being the introduction of surpliced boys. Hetook for a text, 
‘* The Levites, the singers with their sons and their brethren, 
arrayed in white linen, stood at the altar with the priests.” 
A procession was formed, and as the line ef little robed fig- 
ures entered, @ hymn waseurg. The rector said solemnly: 
‘‘I receive you as choristers in the church of God. See to 
it that what you say from this book and sing from this book 
you believe in your hearts and practice in your daily lives. 
Be faithful unto death, that you may come at last to stand 
in the heavenly temple and praise your God forever.” This 
is in the right direction, and will bear repetition elsewhere. 
How frequently is all enjoyment in the music, well rendered, 
destroyed by the indifferent behavior of the members of the 
choir 

—The Rev. A. F, Kittredge, of Chicago, is preaching in 
the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church at Brooklyn, N. Y 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


You. XXVIII., No. 4. 


At the last communion service he gave the invitation as 
follows: ‘‘ This is not a Presbyterian table ; itis the table of 
the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church. There is not a 
single fence of denominationalism around this Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper, and in the name of my Master I invite 
every one here this morning who loves the Lord Jesus Christ, 
to whatever church or denomination he may belong, to sit 
with us and have fellowship with Christin the breaking of 
the bread ard in the drinking of the wine.”’ The services in 
the church are well atterded, many attending these services 
whose regular place of worship is closed. 


THE SOUTH. 


—The tenth annual meeting of the National Ccnference of 
Charities and Corrections will be held at Louisville, Ky., be- 
ginning on the evening of Monday, September 24, 1883. 
Thie conference is an organization composed of the official 
representatives of State board: of public charities; of prison 
commissions ; of the associated charities of the larger cities 
of the United Stat:e; of State, municipal, and private 
charitable and correctional institutions throughout the coun- 
try ; and of all other persons interested in charitable and re- 
formatory work who choose to ‘associate themselves with 
them in the study of social evils and theircure or prevention. 
The suljects discussed at the annual meetings are: the con- 
dition and wants of the insane, the idiotic, the deaf and 
dumb, the blind, the affiicted, the criminal, and the exposed ; 
what are the duties which society owes to these various 
classes of the community, and how can those duties best be 
discharged. 

—A Presbyterian Cluuorch was organized in Franklin, Tex., 
by & committee of Brazos Presbytery, June4. fwenty-five 
members were enrolled. | 

—It is proposed to hold a jubilee of Texas Methodiem in 
honor of the first class-meeting held in that State, in 1834. 


FOREIGN. 


—The Roman Catholic Bishops of Ireland have issued a man- 
ifesto upon the distress in Ireland and its remedy, as follows: 
‘* First; that, owing to the misgovernment of Ireland in the 
past,“a chronic state of misery and want has been produced 
in several districts of the West, Southwest, Northwest, and 
other parts of the country, where the people have been com- 
pelled to crowd on the poorest and least productive lands. 
Secondly; that in every county in which this state of con- 
gestion prevails there are large tracts of land, once cultivated 
by the people, but from which they have been driven in re- 
cent times, and which are now in grass, and in many cases 
deteriorating, while there are also in the same connties ex- 
tensive tracts of land capable of improvement. These Jands 
would maintain in comfort and happiness the surplus popu- 
lation of the congested districte. Third; that with every 
recurring period of agricultural depression the people of 
these districts are reduced to a condition bordering on star- 
vation, and therefore must be an abidirg source of solicitude 
and anxiety to every. ne having the welfare of his country at 
heart. Fourth; that'the provisions of recent remedial leg- 
islation have not extended in any appreciable degree to this 
deserving but destitute class. Fifth; that State-aided emi- 
gration as a means of curing this evil is unwise and impolitic 
and tends only to promote disaffection among the Irish race 
at home and abroad. Sixth; that the evil can be cured in a 

statesmanlike manner and with the happiest reeults by 
promoting the migration of the surplus population of the 
congested districts to the gHe wi referred to, and which 
exist inf adequate area in every county in which congestion 
prevails. Seventh; that, believing as we do in the justice 
and expediency of this.measure of social reform, and believ- 
ing also that its adoption would bea real message of peace 
to Ireland, we earnestly press it on the attention of Her 
Majesty's government. 

—The Congregational Jubilee in Sydney, Australia, has 
been a very great success if gnod debates, crowded meetings, 
and a generaliy enthusiastic welcome constitute success. 
It is the first of a series of intercolonial gatherings, the next 
to be held in South Australia, and it supplies a new illustra 
tion of the force to which the tendency to union betwixt the 
colonies is felt in every department of public life. The best 
practical achievement of the Jubilee was the noble effort 
made toward the extinction of all church debts, and the 
creation of a fund for the support of infirm and aged minis- 
ters. Toward these funds £15 000 was promised in a single 
meeting; and the required sum of £25 000 will no doubt be 
raised within the next three years. A wise and noble policy 
is thus Jaunched in a very epirited and noble way. If the 
Congregational churches can only succeed in extinguishing all 
church debts they will be the object of envy and admiration 
to the churches of all the colonies. Yes, of all countries and 


—The American bark ‘‘ Monrovia” sailed during the past 
week from New York to Liberia. Four negro families, who 
are to colonize in Liberia, were among the passengers. 
Theee colonists were accompanied by the Kev. Andrew Cart- 
wright, whose devotivn to the interests of the colony was 
plainly shown by his returning in the steerage becauee the 
church needed all the funds which he had succeeded in col- 
lecting while cn his visit to this country. On the same ves-— 
sel the Rev. D. W. Frasier, of Howard University, went ont 
as &@ Presbyterian missionary ; also Miss Jennie E. Davis, a 
graduate of the Boston High School, who goes out to take 
charge of the Female Seminary. 

—The annual fee in honor of the Rev. Charles H. Spur- 
geon’s birthday (forty-ninth) was celebrated June 19, at Stock- 
well Orphanage. ‘Two corner stones were laid in the after- 
noon, one for a house for the superintendent, and one for a 
board room, ail the present rooms being needed for the 
children, of whom there are at present 865. When these 
buildings are erected the Orphanage will be completed. 
Speeches were made congratulating Mr. Spurgeon on the 
day, and expressing sympathy for and interest im the work 


of people assembled in the circle formed by the Orphanage 
buildings. Mr. Spurgeon did not wait for the appointed 
hour to occupy the platform, but addressed the waiting 
crowd in his own happy manner till the announced epeakers 
arrived. Mr. Spurgeon spoke of the gift he had received 
that day of £500, made up of gifte of a shilling, two shil- 
lings, and half crowns, each contribution accompanied by 
some word of love or interest which made the gift more 
valuable. Dr. Parker, of the City Temple, made an address 
fuil of geod cheer and encouragement, and was followed by 
Canon Hussey. 

—At the convocation of the Province of Canterbury, the 
Bishops appointed the Bishops of Lincoln, Ely, Exeter, and 
Oxford as a committee to decide as to the use of unfermented 
wine at the communion. The Bishop of Oxford denied 
charging the Salvation Army with immorality, but de- 
precated the evening meetings held under the care of the 
Army, and considered them as not conducive to the highest 
good. There was eome as to the appointing of a com- 
mittee to obtain more definite knowledge of the work aad 
methods of work of the Episcopal Sisterhoods, which are 
now independent of Episcopal jarisdiction, but the matter 
was laid over for the present. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


— William Ferris, pastor cf a church in East Williameburgh, L. J, 
died July 17, aged sixt\-six years. 

—Thomas Reeves, pastor of the Eimendorf Church at Kingston, 
N. Y., bas resigned, 

—Matthew McFeaters, pastor of the church at Quenemo, Kansas, 
has accepted a call to the church at Navasota, Texas. 

—J. T. Latimcre has been installed pastor of the Second Charch 
at Memphis, Tenn. 

—William L. Ledwith, pastor of the church at Gap, Pa., has 
received a call to the South Church at Philadelphia, Pa. 

—Luther McKinnon, pastor of the church at Concord, N.C., has 
received a call to the First Church at Columbia, 8. C. 

—S. Taylor Martin has received a call to the church at Cheraw, 
8. C. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

—William Cuthbertson, of London, has accepted the call to the 
Leavitt Street Church at Chicago, I)). He will begin his pastorate in 
September. 

—Jorseph T. Duryea, of Boston, Mase., is spending his camemes in 
the Adirondacks. 

—Edward A. Robinson has been installed pastor of the nied at 
Hingham, Mass. 

—Harlan P. Beach was ordained in the church at Wakefield, Mass. 
He goes out at once under the auspices of the American Board. 

—George E. Martin, pastor of the church at Brattleboro, Vt., has 
received a call to the church at Brockton, Mass. 

—Frederick D. Phelps, pastor of the church at St. Johnsbury, East, 
Vt., bas received a call to the church at Ewing, Mass. 

— Lewis O. Brastow, pastor of the church at Burlington, Vt., has 
eceived acal!l tothe church at Wyandotte, Kansas. 

—Frank T. Grimes, of Westmoreland, N. H., has accepted a call 
to Bernardston, Masa. 

—Samuel J. Palmer was installed pastor of the church at Patch- 
ogue, L 1, last week, 

—Frank H. Taylor, pastor of the church at Guilford, Conn., has 
resigned. 

—Lewis J. Thomas, pastor of the church at Castine, Me., has re- 
ceived a cal! to the church at Reed City, Mich. 

—Angus A. Robertson, pastor of the church at Buda, IIl., has 
received a call tothe church at Massena, I'1. 

—James A. Craig was instalied pastor of the church at Grand 
Faven, Mich.,June 22. 

—H.M. Burton, pastor of the church at Sycamore, Iil., has re- 
signed. 

BAPTIST. 

—F. J. Bartlett, pastor of the church at Southwick, Mass,, has 
accepted a call to the churck at Grafton, Mass. 

—Jobn L. Campbell, pastor of the church at Cheltenham, Ont., is 
talked of as the probable successor of the Rev. Dr. Gallaher at the 
Haneon Place Church at Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—T.T. Latham, pastor of the church at Snuffie!d, Conn., has re- 
signed. 

—Dr. Earle, the evangelist, is preaching in the pulpit of Tremont 
Temple at Boston, Masa. | 

—William McKinney, pastor of Albany Avenue Church at Kinge- 
ton, N. Y., has resigned. 

—W. A. Worthington, formerly pastor of the church at Bernards- 
ton, Mass-:, has accepted a call to the church at Groton, Mass. 

—Thomas D. Barnes has accepted a call to the Second Church at 
Sand Beach, Mich. 

EPISCOPAL. 

—Thomas Rawson Birks, perpetual curate of Holy Trinity, at 
Cambridge, England, died July 22, aged seventy-three yeara. From 
1860 to 1571 he was one of the secretaries of the Evangelical Alliance. 
He resigned because his opinion on the subject of eternal punieh- 
ment was dissented to by the committee. 

—Eugene L. Foy, rector of St. John’s Church at Easex, N. ¥ 
has resigned. 

—Frank A. Sanborn, assistant minieter at the Church of the Mes- 
siah at Boston, Mass., has resigned and will become rector at Pomp- 
ton, N. J. 

—George H. Edwards, rector of St. Luke’s Church at Metuchin, 
N.J., has decided to accept the call to succeed as rector of St. Paul’s 
Church at East Orange, N. J. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—A. V. V. Raymond (Reformed), pastor of the Trinity Church at 
Plainfield, N.J., has decided to remain with his present congrega- 
tion in spite of flattering cails elsewhere. 
—Henry Westcott (Unitarian), pastor of the church at Malden, 
Mass., died suddenly, July 15, of heart disease, aged fifty-one years. 
—Samuel P. Halsey, pastor of the Franklin Avenue Church at 
Brookiyn, N. Y., was compelled to resign the pastorate on account 
of ill health. The Presbyteiy of Brooklyn dissolved the pastoral re- 
lation July 15. 
—F. M. Honghton (Universalist), pastor of the church at Middle. 
town, Conn., has resigned. 
—D. W. Bonner, pastor of the United Presbyterian Church at 
Caledonia, N. Y., has resigned. 
—L. M. Wood (Methodist), pastor of the church at Phillipsport, 
N,. Y., died July 16, aged forty-nine years. 
— Walter C. Palmer (Methodist), editor and proprietor of the “ Guide 
to Holiness,” died at Ocean Grove, L. 1., July 20, aged seventy-nine 


to which he has devoted his life. In the evening thousands 


—William H. Hornblower, professor of Theology and Homiletics 
in the Western Theological Seminary, died at his homein Allegheny 
City, Pa., July 16, aged sixty-three years. The funeral took place at 
Patereon, N. J., July 19. 

—John C. Bliss, pastor of the Crescent Avenue Church, at Plain- 
field, N. J., resigned July 16. He has been pastor of the church for 
the past sixteen years. 

—James E, Tanner, a graduate of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, has taken charge of a church at Decatur, Ala. 

_—David Van Dyke, of Plainwell, Mich., has accepted a cal! to the 
church at Petersbarg, Ind. 

—Samnel W. Pratt, pastor of the church at Campbell, N. Y., bas 
received a call to the church at Monroe, Mich. 

—Charles D. Ellis, pastor of the church at Morrice, Mich., bas re- 
ceived a call to the church at Mason, Mich. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN UNDENOMINATIONAL DENOMINATION. 


At a meeting of ministers and delegates of churches held in 
Berea, Ky., in 1881, Eider J. F. Brown and I were appointed 
& committee ‘‘to promote the mission work in all suitable 
ways.” The mission work referred to was that of securing 
aid for and building up Christian churches here in Kentucky. 
For more than thirty: five years a few churches in this State 
have borne their testimony against slave-holding, caste, 
secret associations, rum-selling—all things contrary to the 
epirit and life of Christ. Our purpose has been to simply 
follow the gospel order, ask men to confess Christ, commit 
themeelves to him in all the nees Of his character as the 
Saviour from sin, be baptized in name, assemble for wor- 
ship at the one church of the place, and take the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments as oer rule of faith and 
practice.” 

Whilst we have made the one issue of preaching 
Christ, we have insisted that ‘‘Christ is not the minister of 
sin,” that those who commit themselves to him must neces- 
sarily dismiss all known wrong. As was to be expected, such 
a@ gospel, in such a Jand, must be not only unpopular, but 
must meet with much opposition. In order to efficiency we 


sought tke union of all true Christians in any given locality, | 


avoiding cectarian tests and denominational names. When 
the American Missionary Association began its work of aid- 
ing missionaries and churches in preaching a Christ of im- 
partial love, that Association was undenominational. Since 
the late war it has committed itself as the organ of a denomi- 
tion, and now satyles.itself ‘*the left wing of the Congrega- 
tional corps.” My paet experience has shown to me that 
denominationalism is the great hindrance toreform. __ 

Seeing that the American Missionary Association was 
avowing itself more and more distinctively denomivational, 
and that so long as 1 remained a missionary sustained in 
part by aid from that Association I would be regarded 
abroad as doing the denominational work of that Association, 
I declined further aid from it. Brother Brown had preceeded 
me in his declining of such aid. Heneeds aid, but, for the rea- 
son assigned, wants it from other sources. The professors in 
Berea College, engaged in this work of helping to build up 
an undeno ational work, get their salaries from Berea 
College. Outside of these, yet engaged in this undenomina- 
tional work, are three other ministers (colored), who, if helped 
to a small salary, say from two to three hundred dollars 
anpually, would give their time to this work. For them and 
Brother Brown I ask aid. I shall be glad to report the man- 
ner of expenditure through your columns and the ‘‘ Christian 
Cynosure.”’ JOHN G. Fag. 

Berga, Ky., June 12, 1883. 

The attempt to build up undenominational churches 
has been made a great many times; but it has only 
resulted either in nothing ur in a new denomination. 
Mr. Fee’s excellent Christian work and consecrated 
spirit entitles him to a hearing which, in the light of 
history, would hardly be giver. to one who entered on 
such an undertaking as this without a history be- 
hind him. 


THE MAN-GOD. 
Editor of The Christian Union: 


I heard g sermon this morning based mainly on John ix., 
25—‘' One thing I know,” etc.—and incidentally an argu- 
ment for the divinity of the Christ was founded upon the 


thirty-eighth verse, which declares that the believing. open- | 


eyed man worshiped Jesus. I had previously heard such 
argument controverted by the allegation that such ‘ wor- 
ship”? was commonly offered the ‘‘ lords " of those countries. 

Now, I am only a layman, and so ignorant of much that is 
familiar to scholars and theologians ; but critics have gener- 
ally conceded the premise that Jesus Christ was the st.perior 
historic man, and it follows that such a man, in the presence 
of such a worshiper as this once blind man became when 
told by Jesus that he was seeing and talking with the Son of 
God, must instantly have refused to raceive such worship 
had he been merely a man ; for his disciple Peter was quick 
in exclaiming to a like worshiper, ‘‘ Stand uj! I myself 
also am & man.” 

Let not the misguided Unitarian reader waste his thoughts 
on side issues like a, vereus the, 8on of man, or of God, but 
rather let him look steadily and equarely at the fact that he 
who called himself the Truth did not refuse divine honors, 
though such were frequently offered and ascribed; espe- 
cially by the disciples Peter and Paul, who, on occasion, by 
reason of acts done in the name of the Lord Jesus, were 
instant in refusing divine honors offered to themselves 
The argument may be greatly extended, and put in much bet- 
ter phrase ; but as an historical demonstration of the fact that 
Jesus was also God it is beyond candid dispute—except a 
man shall be found more capable of discerning blasphemy 
than was the Lord Jesus Christ—since he permitted men to 


years. | 


worship him. W. Storer How. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF A NOVEL. 


It has often been said that the Jews have 
suffered from Shat espeare’s great char- 
acterization of one vice which some Jews 
possess. That the influence of such 
creations is great no one can doubt, and 
here is another proof of it: 


‘* When * Oliver Twist’ was published, the lead- 
ing Jews were so mortally ashamed of the picture 
drawn by the popular noveliet of Fagin and the 
low Jewieh quarters in London, that they formed 
themselves at once into an organization to remedy 
so diegraceful a state of thinge. The numbers to 
be dealt with amounted to those of a populous 
town, with the additional difficulty afforded by 
immigrant arriving in large numbers from the 
Continent in a state of the greatest destitution. 
The investigation of every case requiring relief was 
undertaken by voiunteer workerr, assisted by 
skilled officers, and was not in the steam pig-killing 
style, but patient and exhauative, with true human 
brotherhood ; in deserving cases the relief given 
was euflicient to make a guardian's hair stand on 
end, but was given with the view to helping the 
man to a means of livelihood. E-pecially thie wise 
liberality was shown in the treatment of their 
widows. While Mr. Peek has no better suggestion 
to offer than that the widows’ children should be 
removed to the pauper-barrack schools to herd 
with the lowest child:en of casuals, & syetem which 
Mr. Peek himeelf strongly condemna, the Jews rec- 
ognized that the mother, if well conducted, was the 
proper person to have the care of them, and 
that her place was at home. They therefore 
either provided their- widows with indoor work 
or, when that was impossible, relieved them 
on a sufficient scale to enable them to look 
after their children at home: the consequence 
being that instead of feeding the outcast 
Clase, as the neglected children of our widowsj00 
often do, they grew up productive and wel 
dacted members of the community. If, however, 
a family was found overcrowding, all relief was 
steadily refused until they coneented to live a 
human life, assistance being given to move to a 
larger tenement. By these wise and thoughtfa, 
methods in the course of @ single generation the 
Jews have worked up the people from a consider- 
ably lower level to one decidedly above our own. 
To be sure, the Jew does not drink. Give the most 
destitute Jew £5 down and at the end of the year 
you will find him asmall capitalist, having consid 
erably deepoiled the Egyptians meanwhile. But the 
intemperance of our people is largely caused by 
overcrowding and by their amusements and recrea- 
tion-rooms being in the hands of those who make 
their profit not by the entertainment but by the 
drink traffic, and indefinite improvement may be 
bronght about by wiser regulations that have the 
good of the people, and not the fattening of pub~ 
licans and brewers, at heart. Surely the succe«s of 
the Jewish and Eberfield efforts prove that the 
problem of the redaction ef pauperi#m and the in- 
ducing of healthy habite of thrift and self-help- 
ing inthe people is soluble, and with that army of 
devoted “hristian workers in our midst to whore un- 
tiring efforts we owe it that social] disaster has not 
already overtaken us, it must be possible for na to 
carry on the same movement, if Birmingham or one 
of our public-spirited towns would lead the way.” — 
{Ellice Hopkins, in the Contemporary Review. 


GRANT ON LEE’S SURRENDER. 


General Grant, in speaking of the meeting 
of himself and General Lee when the latter 
came to arrange with him the terms of sur- 
render, said that they shook hands as old 
comrades in the army, and first talked over 
West Point experiences and those of their 
army life at the same stations elsewhere in a 
matter-of-course way, as if they had met 
again under ordinary circumstances. Then, 
when General Lee said to him: ‘‘General Grant, 


we come here, each representing our own/ 


country, to treat with each other,” ‘ Not 
so,” firmly said General Grant; ‘‘ we do not 
represent two countries, but one.” *He said 
that more than once. When General Lee used 
the same form of expression he interrupted 
him, insisting that but one nation was repre- 
sented by both of them. His whole idea, as 
understood by his auditors, was to convey 
to General Lee the impression that it was not 
two foreign nations that had warred against 
each other, but a paternal government, which, 
having sufficiently chastised a naughty 
child, was willing to forgive and receive 
the child again as a child on conciliatory 
terms. General Grant said that he sat 
down at the table in the memorable McClean 
farm-house and wrote out the terms of the 
surrender, and that when General Lee saw 
them and he (General Grant) said to him, 
‘* Let your officers and men keep their horses ; 
we don’t want them and they will need them, 
for it will soon be time for them to begin 
their farming and they will want the horses 
to help them. I want all of you to take your 
horses home with you,” General Lee's eyes 
filled with tears, and he said more than once, 
as he read the terms of the surrender, ‘‘ This 
will have a splendid effect at the South.” 
General Grant furtber said to him: ‘‘ Now 
this war should be all over. You, with your 
influence at the South, should see to it that 
not another gun is fired, not another life lost. 


murder, and you can prevent it.'’ General 


Lee answered : ‘‘ Well, I will speak to Mr. 
Davis about it.” General Grant, in telling the 
story, added: ‘‘ If that had been Joe Johnson 
instead of Lee, he would never have said that. 
He would himeelf have assumed the responsi 
bility of declaring that the war should be 
over on his side, as I did on mine; but Lee 
did not like to take the responsibility of 
making that pledge to stop the fighting at 
once until he had consulted with Davis.” — 
Long Brauch Letter to the ‘ Philadelphia 
Times.” 


THE SAN FRANCISCO SMALL BOY. 


In a family of bright, pretty children in 
South San Francisco—the father of whom is 
a well-known mechanic of this city—exiats a 
bright little boy, not yet three years old, 
whose exploits are somewhat remarkable. 
His eccentricities, unlike most precocious 
children’s, do not seem to detract from his 
other qualities eithe: of head or heart. Not 
long since, yet before the littie fellow was 
thirty mouths of age, his father had occasien 
to look after some repairs at the top ofa num- 
ber of flat-roofed buildings of several stories’ 
elevation. Taking the little one along with him 
and placing him on his coat at the footef a 
ladder fastened perpendicularly against the 
back of one of them, he proceeded to the roof 
to make an investigation of the work to be 
done. This occupied more time than he ex- 
pected, but was finally completed, and just 
as he was on the point of returning, judgeof 
his surprise to see the little one’s head peer- 
ing above the topmost round of the ladder, 
and on a level with himself. To secure him 
and descend to the ground required no little 
command of nerve and exertion of muscle, but 
it was finally, to-his great joy, accomplished. 
A week or two after this occurrence this little 
prodigy of fearlessness was missing from 
the family circle. A most thorough search, 
under great paternal anxiety, for a long time 
failed to diseover his whereabouts. Finally, 
in passing through the street on which the 
above-mentioned buildings front, the object 
of so much solicitude was discovered sitting 
on the edge of a projecting cornice, dangling 
bis feet about at a most lively rate and look- 
ing at the objects below in @ most uncon- 
cerned manner. Ky dint of perseverance and 
tact the little waif was finally brought to 
terra firmain safety. To reach the perilous 
position in which he was found he had climbed 
the ladder on which he had made a previous 
exploit, walked over an eight-inch plank in 
the face of a strong gaie of wind to the sec- 
ond building, and either ecrambled over or 
crawled around a high frontage of the cornice. 
—([San Francisco Uhronicle. 


THINKING ALOUD IN CHURCH. 


One of our churches has a somewhat ec- 
centric parishioner, who often affords the con- 
gregation much amusement. He has a habit 
of expressing his thoughts aloud when very 
much in earnest, never mind where he may 
be. His entire unconsciousness of having 
thought aloud is irresistibly funny. Last 
Sunday a late comer at church—a young lady 
with voluminous skirtsa—sought to pass him 
to get aseat. As sae did so she carried the 
gentleman's hat, which was on the floor, 
some distance. It happened during a pause 
in the service, when there oame, slowly and 
distinctly, and with an earnestness worthy of 
the preacher, that unconscious ejaculation : 
‘* Now—where— in — the— name —of —the— 
Lord—is —that—girl—taking—my hat ?” 
[From a Newport Letter. 


—Captain Webb’s proposition to undertake 
the shooting of Niagara Falls on a wager of 
$10,000 calls to mind an incident of the reign 
of Tsar Nicholas, balf-a century ago or 
thereabouts. Looking out of his window one 
day, that monarch saw a large and interested 
crowd on the bank of the Neva. He sent an 
officer to find out the cause, and learned that 
@ man had bet five rubles—about $3 75 —that 
he could run across the river on the ice, which 
was then in that treacherous, half-liquid 
state caused by the commencement of the 
spring thaw. The man performed the peril- 
ous feat, received his five rubles, and then 
Nicholas had him arrested and flogged with 
a hundred stripes; ‘‘ For,” said the Tsar, ‘‘a 
man who will risk his life for such a sum is 
capable of committing any act of baseness for 
a similar consideration.” 


Thousands testify to the merits of Dr. 
Graves’ Heart Regulator as a cure for 
Heart Disease in allforms. Itis known from 
Maine to California. Give it a trial for those 


distressed feelings. 


'BUOKS OF THE WEEE. 


(The receipt of ali new publications delivered at 
the Bditortal Roos of this paper will be acknowl- 
wiged in ita earliest subsequent tasue. Pubilshers 
will confer a favor by premplly advising us of any 
ontasion in thts reapect. Accompanying meme- 
randa of prices are desirable in ali cases.) 

CASSELL, PETTER, GALVIN & Co., N. Y. 

** My Emotjonal Life.’”” By G. A. Chadwick. 

**My Growth in Divine Life.” By J. W. Rey- 
nolds. 

Funk & N. 

‘“*A Winter in India.” By the Right Hon. 
E. Baxter. 

Happer & Bros., N. Y; 

‘‘A Foolish Virgin.” By Ella Weed. 

HENRY Hout & Co., N. Y. 

**Martin Bieland and His Workman.” 

thold Auerhach. 
Hovueuron, MIFFLIN & Co, Boston. 

* Voices for the Speechieses.” 
Abraham Firth. 

J. W. Lovey, N. Y. 

** More Words About the Bible.” 


By James 
Bush. . 


N. TIBEALS & Son, N, Y. 
**The Sword of the Spirit. ” By T. Fuller. 
J. Witzy & Son, N. Y. 


The Story of Ida.” By Francesca. 
‘** Water Supply.” By William Ripley Nichols. 
MAGAZINES. 

Lippincott’s Magazine, Atlantic Monthly, North 
American Review, Homiletic Magszine, Eclectic 
Magazine, Century Magazine, Bibliotheca Sacra, 
Mastery, -Phrenological Journal. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Of Undoubled Excellence! 


OUR GLAD HOSANNA. GOOD AS GOLD. 
BRIGHTEST AND BEST. 


Any one of these Song Books will give you ratis- 
faction in your Sanday School, 


$30 per 100; 35 Cents ench by Mall. 


BIGLOW & MAIN. 
76 EAST NINTH ST., 81 RANDOLPH ST., 
NEW VORK. OHRICAGO, 


GRAND CHANCE TO BUY BOOKS, 


Summer Clearance Sale of Books, Bibles, and Al- 
bums, at 30 to 75 per cent. lese than ordinary 


prices. 


Catalogue sent free. 


at 30 to 60 per cent. Discount from Pub- 
lishers’ Prices. 

Double quantity sent to select trom without any ery 
tra expense. Satisfaction guaranteed or books to be 
re'urned tree of any expense to purchasers. Cata- 
logue tree on application. Address 


N. TIBBALS & BONS, 
124 Nassev Street New Vortk Cite. 


IN PRESS AND NEARLY READY. 
L, 0. EMERSON’S 


NEW AND SUPERIOR BOOK FOR_ 


Singing Classes, Choirs, Conventions. 


New Music, New Exercises, New and advanced 
ideas = Teaching, New Songs, New Duets, New 
Trios. New Giees, Quarteta, Hymn Tunes, Motets 
and anthems. 

A new and fresh collection throughout. 


Prepare then a Rousing Reception for 


The Singer's Welcome | 


Teachers of Singing Classes, and all inter- 
ested, will please examime. 


Send for our elegan and cheap editions of 
($1); ** Pinafore” (5) cts.) ‘ ** Sorcerer” ($1); 
any of the modern tight operas, 


Remember also our epee and grand oreras, 
** mignon” ($3); ‘** Aida” ( armen” (2): 
‘*Zenobia" ($2); ** Fatinitza” 


** Mefistofele”’ ($2); 
($2,, and many others 


WAR SONGS. Forthe G A. R. and all others. 
5U cts. paper ;: Gu cts. boards ; 75 cts. cloth. 


oe publish 500 Instruction Books. Among them 


Vocal pieshed ($1.50), 
Winner’s Ideal ethads each 75 cts.) 
Violin, for Gites toc Piano, for Cornet, 
other {nstromens. 
Any bcok mailed for retail price. 


Descriptive Circulars, Lists and Catal chee 
fully furaished. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHas. E. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


QUIMBY’S | 
Improved Lightning Rods, 


These rods are manufactared and erected only by 
the subscriber. They are applied to buildings 
on strictly scientific principles, and during 
a period of fifty years have never [failed 
to afford complete protection. 
Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 
SUOCOESSOR TO E. QUIMBY, 
No. 64 College Place, 


for 
and 


NEW YORK. 


By Ber- 


Selections by 


or of | 


done considerable werk. 


wanted in every house 


MASON & HAMLIN 


having been #o decreed at every Great World’s 
Industrial for =ixteen tears. 

no ot A — orguna bing been found equal 
at ane. so, cons‘dering qu lity, chenpest, 
Style 19; Fy, octaves, sufficient compass and power 
for the full parts of popular ascred and sectilar 
musicin schools or families at S22. 

redo her stvles at $30), R72, 

to $5 Vand he lar ger xt ylew are 
merely UNEQUALED but UNRIVALeD by any 
other organs. For cath, mt payments, or rented. 
New iliustrated catalogue f ree 

THE MASON AND HAMELIN Orga” and 
Piano (eo , 151 Tremont St., Boston; 46 dt, 
. Square), New York: 149 Wabash Avenue, 


WE WANT 1000 more BOOK AGENTS 


For Gen. Dodge’s and Gen. Sherman's Bran New Book 
THIRTY-THREE YEARS AMONG 


OUR WILD INDIANS. 


Introduction by Gen. Sherman. Superb Illustra- 

tions. This t work was subscribed. for by 

Pres. Arthur, n. Grant. and hundreda of 

and is the most Valuable and 7 hril- 

ung book ever —- It Selis like wildfire, and is 

ce to coin money eve ever offered to 

Extra Terms, Specimen 

| free, t WORTHING TON 
“to. 


Established 1364. 


PATENTS Obtained for 


No Patent, No Pay! 
Mechanical Devices, 


Mminations as to patent- 

ability of inventions Free. Guide for Obtain- 
ing is sent free eve dress 


ng 


Bayer & Oo., Solicitors of Patenta, Waahing- 


New and ————— CHROMO CARDS, 
pame in New T apd an Elewant 48 p 

Bound Piewn! Autograph Aitbum. 
for ti cts. Meriden. Ce, 


“WANTS.” 


full name 
accompany 


soribers will beinserted for 15 cenls per agate 
line, no card to exceed 10 agate lines.) 


Wanted.—<Agents to solicit subscriptions in 
every county for the Christian’ Union. Address 
Christian Union, New York City. 


Vale Graduate, experienced prineipal, desires 
engagement for next school year. Highest testi- 
monialse. Address Box 5, Rocky Point, N. Y. 


A College Graduate of long and enccessfq! ex- 
perience desires a position in a high school, or agood 
location for a aprivate achool. Kefers to leading 
colleges and well-known patrons. Address ** Teach- 
er,” 55 Prospect Street, New Maven, Conn. 


An Experienced teacber desires a situation in 
the city, after Sept. 15, as resident governess. En 
glish, languages, and mnosic tanght. Or would ac 
cept a position in a large school. References 
exchanged. Address M., P.O. Box 30, Rahway, 
N. J. 


_A Young Lady of education and refinement 
would like a summer home among the White 
Mountains, or near Lake George, where instruction 
given to one or two children for three hours daily 
wonld be received as compenzation for board. Or 
would take entire charge of child over five years of 
age. Rudimentary French taught if desired. Beat 
references given and required. Addrese H. E. C., 
73 Munroe St., Roxbury, Masse. 


A Voung Man just starting in the bnsiness 
would like twenty-five boys and girls to get up 
clube for visiting cards. Serd ten cente in silver or 
twelve cents in stamps for sample pack of forty 
cards and terms. Sheridan Eidridge, Box 25, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 


Wanced—A position as teacher of the special 
branches—botany, literature, and physica—by a 
yoong lady of some experience as teacher, and a 
member of the ** Teacher’s Special” conree. at 
Wellesley College, Mass. Address Box 253, Ply- 
mouth, Michigan. 


Wanted—By an amateur, to exchange with 
collectors or otbers, Magnetic Sand Crystals from 
the gold mines, for smal! cabinet epecimens, Ad- 
dress (care) J. R. D., Nacoochee, Ga. 


Wasted—September 1, a lady of culture and 
experience as housekeeper and matron in a family 
boarding-achool. Inexperienced persons need not 
apply. E. H. H., care Christian Union. 


For Sale—A 50 inch Standard Columbia Bi- 
cycle, in good order. Has been need well, but has 
Have no more nee fora 
‘* wheel,” so will sell for a low price. Firat cost, 
$92.00. Correspondence solicited. Address P.O, 
Box 273, Groton, N. Y. | 
« 

For Sale—A patent right for a small article 
where lamps are used, 


Address O. K. G., Box 157, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
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"afford to be withont its weekly visits. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XXVIII. No. 4. 


Tam 


Publishers’ Desk. 


New York, JuLyY 26, 1883. 


PLEASANT REPLIES. 


On the 1st of July we sent out a large 
number of subscription accounts, and 
although there are a good many overdue 
subscriptions on our list yet unpaid, the 
returns, both in three-dollar bills and in 
letters, have been very gratifying. Our 
subscription receipts so far this month 
have been $700 better than for the cor- 
responding three weeks of July 1882. 
This, of course, gives us much satisfac- 
tion; but our satisfaction is greatly in- 
creased by the personal replies our sub- 
scribers have for us. The following are 
selected at random from our ‘‘ Amberg’s 
Patent Cabinet File :” 

ONE OF THE BEST. 

I have been a subecriber of The Christian Union 
for at least nine years, and regard it as one of the 
beat religious papers published. We cannot 
8. H.C. 
CLybE, July 16, 1883. 


‘* UNTIL IT IS RAGGED.” 

| SHELBYVILLE, Tenn. 
The Christian Union; 

Gentlemen: Inclosed please find $3, the sabscrip- 
tion for your pa}er for the ensuing year. 

Our paper is used here, then sent to Missisrippi, 
where, I am informed, it is read until it is ragged. 

Respectfully, E. M. 8. 


FROM VOL. L., NO. I. 
PROVIDENCE, July 19, 1883, 
Christian Union: 

Please excuse my long delay in sending my re- 
newal. Ihave been away from home, and it has 
been overlooked. 

Please find inclosed three dollars. I bave taken 
your paper from Vol. I., No. 1, and would not wish 
to be without it on any acconnt. 


Yours reepectfully, N. N. M. 


HE REMEMBERS ALL OF US. 
CENTERVILLE, Indiana. 
1 eend the money for four morths for Tne Coris- 
tian Union, with regards to Aunt Patience and all 
the household. J. 


We hope that those subscribers who 
have yet to pay their accounts, reference 
to the little yellow address label will 
show exactly how the matter stands, 
will bear in mind the fact that a brief 
expression of good will pinned to their 
$8 00 check or bill makes the office 
force, from the boy that cuts open the 
letters to the editor-in-chief, feel encour- 
aged to do a good day’s work. 


BUY SOME OF IT. 


It gives us pleasure, although wnso- 
licited, to say to the housekeepers who 
read the ‘‘C. U.” that the article adver- 
tised in the upper left-hand corner cf 
our last page is a good thing. A sub- 
scriber who ordered through us several 
boxes of the soap writes to us : 

‘¢The lvory soap has come; splendid 


soap.” 


REMEMBER THIS. 

We recently called on our compositors 
for some brief suggestions from their 
department which should enable them to 
do their work each week in a cheaper, 
quicker, and better way. Among other 
wants expressed by one compositor was 
the following : 

8. A full-face ‘notice at the 
head of editorial columns, that 
illegible penmanship is NOT 
NECESSARILY associated with 
genius,< and that it steals the 
printer’s time, depletes his pocket- 
book, ruffies his temper, and 
“ fills his mouth with cursing and 
bitterness.”’ 

9. Marked copies of paper 
containing this announcement to 
be sent to the following contribu- 


— —— (2 copies), —— ——. 


touches the conscience of any of our 
contributors it will be effective; and we 
direct the attention of writers for The 
Christian Union, or any otker periodical, 
to *‘8” as worthy of consideration. The 
type-writer is helping us ; it enables any 
man to write in a distinct, regular, and 
attractive hand. 


SOMETHING ABOUT BREAD-MAKING. 


By the process of bread-making it is in- 
tended to convert the flour of certain grains 
into a cellular structure, in which it is most 
easily chewed, saturated with the fluids of 
the mouth, and digested. In order to arrive 
at this end, alcoholic fermentation is resurted 
to from olden times, by introducing the same 
in the dough by means of brewers’ yeast. 
Thus a small part of the flour is converted 
into glucose, which again is transformed into 
alcohol and carbonic acid. The former is 
recognized by its peculiar vinous odor, ex- 
haled by the loaves, when eufficiently raised. 
Both gases produce the raising of the dough 
—i. e., the porous and spongy appearance. 

By this fermentation the flour not only 
loses weight but the bread also attains qual- 
ities which may injure the process of diges- 
tion. 

In order to evade these inconveniences 
chemists have long ago searched to impart 
the spongy structure of the dough by other 
means than yeast, respectively by substances 
evolving gaseous bodies, or which in the 
oven are transformed into gases themselves. 
To the best known beloog the bicarbonate of 
soda and cream of tartar, certainly well 
known to all housewives. And with regard 
to most of the baking powders of the trade, 
they are mainly preparations containing these 
substances. However, it cannot be said 3f 
any of them that they exert a beneficial in- 
fluence on the system, not to speak of the 
adulterations to which most of them have 
lately been subjected. 

We are glad to learn that Prof. Z. N. Hors- 
ford, of Cambridge, Mass., who held the 
chair of chemistry in Harvard University, in- 
vented, some time since, a baking prepara- 
tion forming an exception to those spoken of, 
which has already attained universal reputa- 
tion. 

The idea by which Prof. Horsford was 
guided was not only to furnish a substitute 
for brewers’ yeast, but also to provide those 
nutritious constituents of the flour lost in the 
bran in the process of bolting. These are the 
so-called phoephates, which are also the nu- 
tritive salts of meat, and of the utmost impor- 
tance for the building up of the organism. If 
we take into consideration that the nutritive 
value of wheaten flour is from twelve to fif. 
teen per cent. less than of the wheat grain, 
and that this loses is now restored by Prof. 
Horsford’s invention, then we must look upon 
it as of the greatest national economic impor- 
tance. As Justus von Liebig said: ** The re- 
sult is the same asif the fertility of our wheat 
fields tad been increased by one-seventh or 
one-eighth.” 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN LIVER AND KIDNEY TROUBLES. 


Dr. O. G. CILLEY, Boston, says: ‘I have 
used it with the most remarkable success in 
dyspepsia and derangement of the liver and 
kidneys. 


A er’s Agué OCureis strict'y a vewetable prepara- 
‘ha: miens, and cure all malarial 
disor ders 


Ayer’s caeeereio Pills promptly relieve the stom 
ach, cor ect fou! breathand an uupleasant taste, and 
cure 

FOR 
Freckles use CASWELL, M vs. .*s MELO- 
DERMA. 1.121 Broadway 5th Ave. 


REY. HENRY WARD BEECHER 


SAYS OF 


DR. TOWNSEND'S REMEDY 
Hay Fever, Asthma and Gatarrh: 


N. Y., Sept. 1881. 
**I believe it will be sure in - 


**T am happy hat your rem dy has 
me a second season fuily as well as the last year.” 
Pamphlets w th Mr. Seecher’s full letters and o. her 
teetimonia s furnished on 


DR. M. M. TOWNSEND, Prosthurg, Md. 


For sale by CHA -LES DEANIN, Firs Place and 
Court St. ¥., and bythe drug trade 


— 


The Cong. Church of South Hartford, N. Y. 
desire a supply. Correspondence 


We hope that if the last paragtaph 


temporary 
policited. Address John Martin, Hartford, N. Y. 


Henry D. Smith; Assistant 
cases 1D 8 / Nicholas Be Groot ; Medical Director, Thomas c 


A BLESSING TO HUMANITY. 


One of the most clever and humorous 
sketches that Mrs. Jackson (H. H.) ever 
wrote was her deecription of a ‘‘ section” 
of a modern sleeping car, and the proc- 
ess of robing and disrobing within it 
after it has been ‘‘made up” fcr the 
night. This was in the paper dercribing 
the journey from ‘‘ Ogden to San Fran- 
cisco,” in her delightful ‘‘ Bits of Travel 
at Home,” and those who have experi- 
enced the amusing horrors of a night in 
a sleeping-car section such as she de- 
scribes will be rejoiced tc learn that a 
humane inventor of Troy, N. Y., has 
evolved a more comfortable affair from 
his imagination, and has obviated, toa 
degree, the annoyances of the old-fash- 
ioned sleeper. 


**Since the invention of sleeping-cara, nearly a 
quarter of a century ago, no radical improvement 
has been made inthem. Much has been done in 
decoration, but in the genera! arrangements for the 
comfort of travelers the cars of to-day are sub- 
stantially what they were in 1860, when the Pall, 
mans built their first sleeper, the * Pioneer.” And 


vacy, and the poor ventilation are constant. Jobn 
A. Sleicher, of the Troy ‘ Times,’ has invented a car 
which, he believes, will do away with these com. 
plaints. Its berths or sections extend across the 
car, and not along the sides. The aiele runs along 
one side for half the length of the car, and along 
the opposite side for the rest. The seats are each 
six feet in lengtb, and are in two sets, half of them 
on one side and half on the other side of the car. 
The main object is to give to each section the pri- 
vacy one enjoys in a stateroom on a steamboat: 
The seat is three feet wide, but the back is attached 
to a projection in sch a way that it leaves leas than 
two feet in width o! the seat exposed. To make 
up the car at nigiit into a sleeeper this back is 
swung up to a horizontal position, leaving the seat 
three feet wide for a lower berth. The elevated back, 
together with the offeet or projection to which it is 
hinged, is also three feet wide, and constitutes the 
upper berth. The cushions of the seat is in the 
shape of two mattresses, one of which is placed 
upon the elevated back or upper berth at night, To 
make these two berths (constituting a section) sep- 
arate from all others, a panel is raised from the 
seat reaching to the roof of the car. Thus each 
section becomcs a snug private apartment, ex- 
tending across the car, with room in it besides the 


leisure. The whole arangement is simple but com 
plete. The space behind the seat back, when it is 
folded down by day, is used for the storage off the 
pillows, blankets, and the curtain that is to hang 
before the section. 

“This plan does away with the cumbersome and 
ill-ventilated upper berths dependent from the sides. 
of the car near the roof, the weight of which makes 
the ordinary sleeping-coach top-heavy and easily 
upeet. This heavy, expensive work is rendered un- 
necessary in the new car, which thus secures an 
conomy in weight of over 10,000 pounds per car. 
Mr. Sleicher claims that a passenger can find more 
rest and comfort in a berth arranged across the car 
than in one extending along its side and receiving 
all the concussion from the wheels and rails. He 
has determined to make safety a feature of his 
coach, The heater is eo incased in boiler-iron that 
if the stove were crushed to fragments no cinders 
could be scattered. The water-tank is so arranged 


that incase of collision the wrecking of the car 
would scatter water all over tbe heater. The cars 
will be lighted either with large wax candies or 
with compressed gas.”’ 


Union Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Portiand, Maine. 


Assets, Dec. 31, 1882, $6,279 379.77. 

Sarplus ever Liabilities (New York Stand- 
ard), $700,911. 29. 

Policies in Force, 14,040; insuring, $24,562,573 


Yow 
should insure in this company for the following 
reasons : 


lst—All policies issued after Nov. 16, 1881, are ime 
centestable after three $e from their date, 
for ae cause, except d or mis-statement 


of ag 
gnd—Ite 1 Maine law extension is the most Just a 
pian for profecting the interests 
the ever 
8rd —Whenever the reserve upon the policy and the 
dividend addition thereto amount to the 
licy becomes payable at 
once, as a matu endowment. 
4th—Death Claims are paid immediately 
the ninety days 
tted by the ee Ble: and out rebate of 


OFFICERS: 
President, JOHN E. DE WITT. 


Foster, M. D.; Counsel, Hon. Josiah H 


acres 


on the line of the 


WISCONSIN CENTRAL B. B. 
Full particulars 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


laints over cram f pri- 
yet complain ped quarters, lack of pri oe Then s 


berths for the occapant to stand and disrobe at 2 


IN 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1888. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
» Oompany, submit the following Statement af 
its affairs on the 31st December, 1882, 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st 
1882, to 3lst December, 


Premiums on 
off ist Janu 


same period.......... $0,018 767 35 
Returns of P 

miums 

Expenses. .| . $823,304 50 


y kas the following Assets, vis,: 
United States Stat 


$8,974,358 00 


toc 
Loans secured by Stgcks, and other- 


$13, 171,675 02 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 


thereof, or their legal representatives, on and. 


afver Tuesday, the Sixth of February vext. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1878 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesda , the Sixth of February next, from 
which date al! interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be —— at the time of pay- 
ment, and cance 


A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums /of the Company, for 
the year ending 8lst December, 1882, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday 
the First of May next. 


By order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JON HORACE GRAY 
GHARLES D DENNIS, EDMUND W. OORLIES, 
. H. H. MOO N ELLIOTE 
SUBTI ADOLPH LEMOYN 
HAS. H. RUSS ROBT. B. MINTUR 
ES LOW HAS. H. MARSHALL 
DAVID LANE, GEORGE W. LAN 
RDON W.BUBNHAM, EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
. RAVEN, ._@ DE T, 
WM. STUGI SA Vi UEL WILLETS 
BENJ. a FI CHAS. D LEVERION, 
JOSIA LOW. WILLIAM BRY 
WILLIA = WILLIAM H FOGG 
ROYAL PE HELPS HORA: 
{ 
9 A. HAND WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
OHN D. JOHN L. RIK 
N. DENTON SMITH, 
OH BURDETT 


JOHN NES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice- Pros't. 
A. A. RAVEN, ard Viee-Pres't. 


R. H. MACY 0. 


14th ST.» SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF FXTENSIVE ALTER- 


E INO 
DER THAT WE MAY REDUCE OUR STUCK. 


We Call Particular Attention to Cur 
Colored Silks, Black Silks, 


Sdk Lisle Gloves, Millinery, 
Linen Goods, Underwear, 
Dress Goods, Laces, 
Boys’ Clothing, Hosiery, 


Lace Curtains, &c., 
AND A FINE LINE OF GOODS FOR 


TOURISTS. 


Mail Orders will receive prompt at- 
tention. 


R. MACY & CO. 


Those anstrering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union, 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—The music at Brighton Beach this 
season is furnished by the Cincinnati 
Orchestra, under the leadership of 
Michael Brand. Nearly all the perform- 
ers have played under the direction of 
Theodore Thomas, and the orchestra, 
which numbers thirty-six pieces, is an 
exceptionally good one. 

—An ambitious bicycler, a Mr. E H. 
Carson, of East Rochester, N. H., has 
performed the remarkable feat of riding 
his bicycle down Mount Washington, the 
descent being made in one hour and fifty 
minutes. It is not sta‘ed that he is re- 
lated to tie famous ‘‘Kit,” but his ad 
venturous spirit would point to some de- 
gree of kinship. 

—Much excitement prevails in Laredo, 
Texas, over an attack by Mexicans upon 
the person of the Rev. Mr. Shaw, who 
was acting American consul at Monteroy, 
Mexico, while the regular consul, D+. 
Campbell, was absent. Mr. Shaw was 
beaten and the consular furniture and 
papers were destroyed. The attack took 
place on the night of July 16. 

—The trial now in progress, in an 
Austrian city, of severe! Jews for the 
alleged murder of E:ther mossy, 4 
Christian gil, shows that the tortures of 
the Inquisition are not yet whcl’y a 
thing of the past. A constatl: deposed 
last week, in the course of the trial, that 
he had been compelled by orders to bas- 
tinado a prisoner and torture him with 
thumbscrews. 

—The steamer ‘‘ Daphne,” which cap. 
sized and sank while being launched at 
Glasgow, Scotland, on the 31 inst. 
causing fearful | »ss of life, was fi»ated 
on the 19.h of July. Her fore hold had 
been previously pumped out and the 
vessel had been hauled on the bank. 
Ten more bodies of victims of the disas- 
ter were found in the fore part of the 
steamer, and seventeen bodies were re- 
covered from the engine-room and the 
stoke hole. 

—The cattle drive of 1883. says a 
special dispatch from Indian Territory, 
is enormous, and will reach nearly one 
million head of cattle. There is comfort 
in this statement for those who some- 

‘times wonder in a large city like New 
York where a supply of meat can be 
got to provide for the innumerable 
hotc]:, restaurants, and private tables of 
such a metropolis. It seems as though 
one million head of cattle ought to goa 
great way toward providing ‘‘ square” 
meals for some time to come. 

—A London dispatch of July 19 says 
that the cholera has at last made its ap- 
pearance in Cairo. Twelve deaths were 
reported on the 18th instant, in a single 
quarter of the city, within one half-hour, 
and the police were exerting themselves 
to conceal the true state of affairs, re- 
sorting even to the measure of arresting 
wailing women in the streets. Trains 
for Alexandria have been discontinued 
and the panicin that city over the ap- 
pearance of the cholera was reported to 
be on the increase. Business was en 
tirely suspended. The cholera at Port 
Said had ceased, while the number of 
deaths in Cairo on the 18th was reported 
as sixty-eight. 

—Tnae remains of General Tom Thum»b 
(Mr. Charles H. S:ratton), who died lasi 
week at the age of forty-five years, six 
months, eleven days, at Middleboro, 
Mass., were buried at Mountain Grove 
Cemetery, Biidgeport, Conn., on Thurs- 
day, the 19-h inst., with full Masonic 
honors. The body lay in state for two 
hours during the morning, and was viewed 
by fully ten thousand persons. To pro- 
vide against grave robbers, after friends 
had departed and before the grave was 
filled, a slab of granite of many tons’ 
weight was lowered upon the casket. A 
marble monument twenty feet high, sur- 


—QOae runs across some odd names in 
the course of reading and conversation. 
This is an odd one : Gysabertus Scbellen- 
gerhout, which we ran across in an 
cbituary note in one of the dailies last 
week. The paragraphist rather senten- 
tiously remarked that the deceased ‘‘ was 
better known as Charles Wood.” Ap- 
other name we recently encountered is 
remarkable for its rhythmical swing and 
its euphoniousness: Angeline Angelette 
Susan Abigail Tucker Suett. Here are 
some others; Serctia Pedora Hortensia 
Morora Martin, who is not, as one might 
suppose, a scion of a French or German 
royal family, but an attractive young 
woman, we were told, who lives in a 
flourishing town of the Quaker S:ate, 
whose traditions of simplicity were not 
taken into account, evidently, when Miss 
Martin was christened Carlossa, Garo 
philia, Drusilla, and Jessica Brown are 
the names of four sisters who live in one 
of the Southern States, while Miss 
Dulcabella Kelly Cobb is a young woman 
of Northern birth whose name was com- 
posed in Massachusetts but not in B ston, 
although it sounds as if it might have 
been. 

—Oa the night of Thursday, July 19, 
a great féle was held at the Fisheries Ex- 
hibitioa in London, which gave the N ow) 
York ‘‘Hereli” an opportunity to in- 
dulge its alliterative propensities by 


HE DESERVED IT. | 


Travelinz affords uncommon opportu- | 
nities for courtesy corresron ling’ 
opportunities for rudeness. The | stter, 
occasionally meet with appropriate re- 
ward, as ic this instance: 


“It was a day when everybody was tired and 
anxious to sit down that a large men, carrying a 
gripeack, boarded an Eastern railroad train, and 
after walking through sever.| crowded cars finally 
found the one vacant seat, and, zeati' g himeelf, 
placed his bag on the cushion at his side. Just a- 
the train was about to start, another man entered 
and made the same j »urney in esearch of a seat. Ar 
he stopped inquiringly before the large man, the 
latter eaid: ‘This eeat is engaged, sir; a man 
stepped out, bit will return in a moment; he left 
hia beggage here ag a claim to the eeat.’ 

*** Well,’ said the second trave'er frankly, 
pretty tired, and if you don’t object Ili just sit 
down here and hold hia bag for him till he returns,’ 
and without more ceremony, this be proceeded to 
do. Then the large man, who was bound for Lyon, 
earnestly prayed within the inmost chambers of hie 
little heart that his companion might get off a! 
Somerville, or Everett, or Cheisea, anywhere but 
Lynn or a etation beyond. And the tired map 
thanked his stars for even a moment's rest, expect- 
ing every second to be ousted by the owner of the 
gripsack. 

“The train moved out from the station. In vain 
did the large man try to read the stranger's ticke 
to see what his destination was. Somerville war 
reached, bat the stranger sat quiet y in hs place 
and the large man grew nervour. The train estopped 
at Everett, aud atili the stranger gaz-d peacefully 
ahead, never budging, and the large man began t: 
perspire. Then came Cheleea; bit the stranger 
atill held faat to the bag, and never cffered to etir. 
The agony of the large man was simply fr.ghtfal. 


head-lining its cable dispatch with 
‘* Fashion and Fisheries.” The occasion 
was a great one, as royal and till:d ladies 
were to assume charge of the booths and 
tables of the bazaar, and the proceeds of 
the affair were to aid the Crown Prince 
of Germany to found an Enzlish chapel 
at Berlin. The Princess of Wales sold 
bontonnieres at a guinea apiece; the 
Dichess of Connaught and Princess 
Christiana presided over the light re- 
freshment buffet, and the Duchess of 
Albany, the Princess Teck, and the 
Marchioness Tseng, wife of the famous 
Chinese Embassador, had charge of an 
illuminated tea-house, from which they 
dispensed during the evening over three 
thousand cups of tea. The Countess of 
Dufferin had charge of a fish pond in 
which the Prince of Wales fished and 
made several lucky catches. The /éle 
lasted till nearly sunrise, and must, on 


but he saw that he could do nothing but grin and 
bear it, and get out of the fix as best he conld, Eu 
the stranger had by this time fully grasped the sit- 
nation, and, though thankfa! for his seat deter- 
mined to punish the unaccommodating pig for bir 
selfi<ch deception. So, when Lynn was reached, th 
earge man put forth his hand for his bag. but the 
stranger drew back the same with an expression o! 
surprise, saying, * 1 beg your pardon, sir, but thir 
is not your baggage.’ 

‘***Bat it isn’t yours,’ stammered the owner 
b'oshing. 

*“*To be eure; but I purpose to see it returned 
to the proper person. Here, conductor, here’s # 
man who wants to run off with this biggage tha’ 
doeen't belong to him. Somebody put it in the 
eeat to secure a p'ace, and evidently got lef: at 
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STABLISHED last year in the /arge mansion 
2027 CHESTNUT STKEET, 

has met with such success aa to require an additiona! 
building. 
The spirit of Wellesley Collewe governs the man- 
agement. 
Pupils are fitted for any college. 
Applications for Boarding and Day scholars mag 
be made to either of the undersigned, who will fur- 
nish circulars of terms, etc. 
Term begins September 19, 

ELIZALETH B. ROOT, Principal, 
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Boston, for he hasn't claimed it, and now this mar 
wants to run away with it,’ and he gave the con- 
ductor a wink, and as that offi :ial knew the stranger 
personally, he understood the wink, and prompt!) 
replied : ‘ 

*** Tne only thing to do is to return the bag to 
Boeton, and store it among the unclaimed bag 
gage.’ 

*** Bat,’ expostulated the large man— 

Hold on, there,’ said-the cendactor, showing a 


tacl>, fit for the gods and—tittle chil- 
dren. 
—New Mexico has been celebrating 


the whole, have been an edifying spec- | 


police badge; ‘noneof thie. What kiod of a man 
was it who left the bag?’ 

*- And then the stranger and the conductor, and 
one or two sympathizing passengers, combined to 
confuse the large man, and he, hating to confess to 


the anniversaries of events in her early his piggiehnees, and knowing not what to do, pre- 
history, and the richness of the pageants | cipitately fled amid the frowns and sighs of the ob- 
Servers at his wickedness But the stranger, with « 
13 cri as very € 10 happy, contented emile, had the bag returned to 
ing is taken from a dispatch to the New Boston, where the Jarge man had to come next day 


York ‘‘ Herald,” dated at To eka, Kan., ! and identify it. The moral to this true tale is 


June 19. 

firet historical pageant in celebration of 
the sixteenth century and the coming of Coranado 
to Santa Fé was carricd out yesterday with royal 
*plendor aud magnificence of detail that surpisses 
description. The procession was made up of bands 
of Aztec Indians from the veri.us pneblos of New 
Mexico and Ar.z.na, Zunis and other Indiana, and 
forty principal war chiefs from the Mascaiero 


obvious ”—[ Boston Globe. 


THAT ** KNOWLEDGE IS POWER” 
NEEDS NO DEMONSTRATION, AND HE WHO 


Apache agency. These carried banners appropri- 
ately inecribed, and in their bright and variegated 
colored costumes and radiant ornaments attracted 
mnch attention, Following came the Spanish ex- 
plorer Coronado and his court, in the full Spanish 
drees peCuliar to that age. Next came Espayo and 
bis guards in royal robes of eatin and tinsel, 
Three companies of Spanish warriors, armed wi:h l 
lances and firearms of the pattern of 300. years ago, | 
and wearing spurs and usiug saddes that had 
actuaily been in many of the blovay confi cta of 
bis historic country, followed. Theo came the 
Franciscan friars, bearing sweet incense, and pack 
trains and wooden-wheel caris representing the 
commerce of the sixteenth centary. 

“*At the exhibition grounds the Indians repsired 
to the fort, where they were advanced upon by the 
Spaniards, and, after a short conflict, they sent a 
peace offering, when the Spanish offi:ers took 
formal possersion of the land and the Aztecs sur- 
rendered, kneeling and taking the oath of allegiance 
to Spain with mach solemnity. In the Exhibition 
Hall historical addreasesa were delivered by Major 
Jord d'Sena in Spanish, by Zani war chiefs in their 
pative tongues, and in Eogiish by M. Zebille, the 
Danish Minister, and by Governor G:ick, of Kansas. 
Fifteen thousand people witnessed the pageant,” 


As a care for Heart Disease, nervousness, 
and sleeplessness, Dr. Graves’ Heart Regu- 
lator is unsurpassed. 30 years’ trial prove it. 
$1 per bottlé at your druggist. | 


BY EXPERIENCE KNOWS THE VALUE OF 
TARKANT’S SELTZER APERIENT DOES 
NOT NEED TO BE TOLD THAT HE HAS IT 
WITHIN HIS POWER TO WAKD OFF FEVERS, 
BILIOUS ATTACKS, HEADACHES, AND ALU 
THE ILLS ARISING FROM A DISORDERED 
STOMACH, LIVEK OR BOWELS. A TEASPOON- 
FUL IN A GLAS3 OF WATER, BEFORE EAT- 
ING, ACTS LIKE A CHARM, AND NO WISE 
MAN WILL Bt WITHOUT IT. FOR SALE BY 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 


CURES 


Summer Complaints. 


DIARRHEA, 
DYSENTERY, 


money refunded, 


if vou are not satisfied 


after using a 25 cent bottle. 


GILMAN BROS., Proprietors, BOSTON, 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Teen Favorably known to the public since 
‘= 1826. Church. Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells: also Chimes and Peala, 


Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 


NEW STYLES:‘ Gold Beveled Kdge and 
Ca-omo Vusitilig Cards, finest quali 
largest variety and lowest qricen. 
chromoa with name 1c., a presert with each order. 
OLIN‘1ON BROS & OO., Clintonville, Conn. 


“Of the three hundred give but three” 


A WEEK, $i2a at home easily mads. 
$72 Outfit free. Trace & Co., 


$66 a week In vonrown town. Terms and 
free. Address H. Hatter & Co., Portlama, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, ' | 
WARRANTED. tone 

VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. Q& 


$5 to $2y per day at bome. 


Those answering an Adv: rtisement will 
confer a facor uprn the Advertiser and 
Publisher ty stating that they sav the 
Adverticement in The Christian Union, 


Walk with 


If you intend to doany watki 


fant thing is te secure a good, serviceable coverin th 
broad at the toe, thick soled. low 
| are whata 


F. ERWARDS, 166 and 168 


Comfort ! 


ng this summer the most impor- 
Shoes 


heeled, fitting snugly but not too 


re recommended by professionul walkers, 
se made on the MCCOMBEK PAUENT LAST by 


Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, 


Ladies and gentlemen with tender fret can secure comfort by 


wearing .boota and. shoes made on this last. 
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